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THE FARTHER HORIZON 


“Faith is given to man to lift him above the carnal, 
the dull, the sodden, and to enable him to conceive 
beyond that to which any earthly realisation has ever 
yet attained.” —Beecher. 
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Foreword 


By REV. PRINCIPAL W. M. CLOW, D.D. 
Glasgow 


In this volume the writer, on whose message most 
evident seals have been set, expounds, in a series 
of clearly conceived and vividly written addresses, 
the truths of the Christian faith he has made vital 
and vitalising. They are the expression of a mind of 
native power, enlarged and cultured by reading, and 
disciplined by an unflagging devotion to Christian 
service. Few preachers have had a more abounding 
witness to the power of a broadly human and yet 
deeply evangelic gospel. The Rev. John Pollock is 
a Scotsman by birth and academic training. He was 
ordained in the interesting country charge of 
Freuchie, in Fifeshire, where he is still held in 
unforgetting regard. After a successful church- 
extension ministry in Edinburgh, he was called to a 
charge in the west end of Glasgow, and achieved the 
same place of esteem as a preacher to that eager city. 
Accepting the invitation to St. Enoch’s Church, 
Belfast, he became at once one of the notable 
personalities of its pulpit. To his great congregation, 
worshipping in a building which holds well over two 
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thousand, he has proclaimed the certainties of the 
unseen and eternal with an urgency as tender as it 
has been compelling. Mr. Pollock has a specially 
attractive power with young men and women. He 
is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as one of 
the leaders of Christian Endeavour, being President 
of its European Union ; and he has maintained the 
buoyancy and charm which such leadership evokes 
and strengthens. The variety and interest of the 
subjects dealt with in this volume, and the freshness 
of their treatment, evidence the preacher’s grasp 
of the realities of experience, and the spiritual passion 
in which they are affirmed. 


W. M. Crow. 


United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 
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In the Longrun 


“We look . . . at the things which are not seen.” 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 


Unpovustepty these words have some reference to 
the future life. But they are further-reaching, in 
their significance than at first appears. For they 
are not a mere statement of fact regarding things 
seen and unseen, but the promulgation of a 
principle that operates in the present life, as well as 
in relation to that which is to come. May they 
not be accepted as bearing this as their secondary 
meaning ?—secondary, yet primary, as belonging 
to a larger generalisation: that the things which 
lie nearest, the things we have most immediate 
apprehension of, the things whose purpose is most 
plain, which we feel at the moment we have most 
use for, are not the most enduring things; while 
the things which lie afar, it may be even beyond 
our present horizon, which do not obtrude them- 
selves, and which come to us after much labour and 
travail, are the things which are of permanent value, 
the things which endure. 

With regard to the present life the lesson we are 
called to learn is this, that in all our plans and efforts 
we ought to look at the longrun, for it is the longrun 
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that is alone worth looking at. The shortrun is 
nothing. Yet it is the shortrun that is most 
insistent. All our temptations are but the shortrun 
obtruding itself upon us. When the younger 
brother demanded his portion of goods he did the 
best for himself in the shortrun ; but in the longrun 
he discovered his folly. Many a man who makes 
haste to be rich becomes a millionaire in the shortrun, 
and a miserable wretch in the longrun, surrounded 
by wealth the gathering of which has sapped his 
manhood, and left him nothing but the shadow 
of his old happy self. 

And not only is this true of individuals; the 
same principle has asserted itself in the history of 
communities, and perhaps most of all in the history 
of the Church. While she was persecuted she was 
pure; when she was pampered she became 
polluted. It was better for her to be pursued ~ 
with fire and sword than to be raised to the throne 
of empire. When Constantine offered her the 
spiritual sceptre of the world she looked to the 
shortrun, and accepted the fatal gift. In the 
longrun she found that it was the greatest calamity 
that ever came upon her, the coming of that 
temptation and her yielding to it. 

Indeed the Church has, in many periods of her 
history, snatched too eagerly at advantages which 
greater foresight would have led her to reject. 
She has been too ready to make friends of the 
mammon of the world, even sometimes to come 
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to terms with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
She has lost the confidence, and even the esteem, 
of large masses of the more thoughtful and 
independent of our working men, because she has 
too readily made common cause with wealth and 
position. To follow the line of least resistance is 
always the safest as well as the most pleasant course 
—in the shortrun ; but in the longrun it frequently 
proves disastrous. 

“ All things come to him who waits,” says the 
old proverb. Where is this better illustrated than 
in the case of the Church of Rome? She never 
plays for the shortrun; her eye is always on the 
longrun. She never quickens her pace. She refuses 
to be hustled. That is how she achieved her position 
of influence among the nations. If she cannot gain 
her point this year, or next year, or in this generation, 
she is willing to wait. What is impossible in the 
twentieth century she may accomplish in the 
twenty-first. Asin a game of chess the more skilful 
player may yield a pawn that he may afterwards 
secure a bishop, so Rome has, more than once even 
in our own day, done what seemed foolish, in the 
exercise of a worldly wisdom that ultimately amazed 
and discomfited her adversaries. Of course, she 
lacks the longest sight of all, and will one day find 
that her greatest weakness lies in the region of what 
she has always regarded as her greatest strength. 
She will discover that she, too, must correct her 
perspective, and that her longrun is by no means 
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long enough. She will find that Heaven is in no 
haste, that the thoughts of the Eternal take small 
account of time, and that the mills of God grind 
slower, and finer, than she thinks. 

But, after all, the Christian Church is what her 
individual members are. Let us strive to cultivate 
the far look. Let us pray to have more clearly the 
vision of Christ. ‘‘ We see not yet all things put 
under Him, but we see Jesus, crowned with glory 
and honour.” We are followers of the enthroned 
Christ! But if we would be worthy of our high 
calling we must be ready to follow Him in good 
report and in evil report, to follow Him “ without 
the gate, bearing His reproach.” We must be 
ready to do that which the world—ay, and those 
who love us best—regard as suicidal. For we 
belong to Him who is the King of Martyrs, whose 
Royal voice sounds all down the ages, “ He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; but he that loseth his 
life for My sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
find it, shall keep it unto life eternal.” What does 
that mean but this ?—that he shall be the loser 
in the shortrun, defeated, “‘ cast down but not 
destroyed,” and in the end “ more than conqueror 
through Him that loved us! ” 

What a comfort and inspiration it is to know 
that the future is ours, the future of honour and 
glory and immortality! Let us live as they ought 
to live who believe it. Let us protest, and contend, 
and wage our warfare as men who know assuredly 
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that they are on the winning side. Let us have 
done with unctuous cant, with carnal policy, with 
worldly wisdom, with cowardly time-serving, a 
short-sighted opportunism. Let us lift up our 
heads, strengthen the weak hands, confirm the feeble 
knees, knowing that the day of our redemption 
draweth nigh. Let us refuse to compromise with 
evil, being persuaded that God shall bruise Satan 
under our feet shortly. For, after all, we see but 
the scaffolding of things. We see only that which 
shall one day pass away, when the City of God 
shall be erected upon the earth, and Jesus Christ 
shall take to Himself His great power and reign. 
God grant us the power of the far look! For the 
things which are seen are, at the best, temporary ; 
the things which are not seen are alone permanent. 
The things seen are only for a time ; those which 
are hid from the carnal eye belong to eternity ! 
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II 
The Expanding Revelation 


“‘T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.”—Fobn xvt. 12. 


Durinc His three years’ companying with these 
men Jesus has to some extent opened His mind to 
them. He has said a multitude of things that have 
perplexed them. Not long ago He heard them saying 
among themselves, “‘ This is an hard saying; who 
can bear it?’ And His biographer adds, “‘ From 
that time many of His disciples went back, and 
walked no more with Him.” ‘They have been 
struck dumb by the things they witnessed in the 
upper room, and by mysterious utterances that | 
fell from His lips as they sat at table. After the 
disappearance of the traitor into the darkness it 
seemed as if He had cast off all restraint; and 
now on the way out of the city he has further 
shocked and grieved them, so that even Peter is 
silenced. The Master marks their downcast mein. 
He ceases to speak the strange words which they 
are incapable of understanding, and which are 
filling them with sorrowful dismay ; and, turning 
round with a look of compassion, He says to them, 
in tones of surpassing tenderness, ‘‘ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
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now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth.” 

Here is a great mystery: the reticence of Christ. 
But it is a reticence which is but an expression of His 
graciousness. Matthew Henry remarks, with his 
usual insight, that here we have a declaration (1) of 
His copiousness, and (2) of His compassion. He 
could have given them, there and then, a fulness of 
revelation that would have crushed them, a brightness 
of illumination that would have blinded them, 
destroying their spiritual vision by its very 
effulgence. But He had pity upon them. They 
were but men, and He knew the frailty of their moral 
and spiritual frame. They were but Jews, filled 
as yet with Jewish prejudice. He was not dealing 
with the Peter of Pentecost, or with the John of 
Patmos, but with the Peter who was about to deny 
Him, with a body of men whose loyalty was already 
beginning to give, and concerning whom it would 
be written that “they all forsook Him and fled.” 
It was indeed the hour and the power of darkness. 
And so, while there was the ring of gracious 
compassion in His words, there was also a note of 
unutterable sadness, a sadness that marked the 
beginning of His spiritual agony: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” 

“Ve cannot bear them now.” The word does 
not mean to comprehend, or even to endure or 
tolerate, but to bear as a burden. As an eminent 
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expositor puts it, “The metaphor is that of some 
weight—it may be gold—laid upon a man whose 
muscles are not strong enough to sustain it.” And 
so in this striking utterance the Master enunciates a 
great principle, that the Divine revelation is 
graduated and determined by the moral and spiritual 
capacity of the men who receive it. ‘That principle 
He on one occasion set forth by a miracle; for all 
His miracles were parables. He spat upon the eyes 
of a blind man, and asked him, not whether his sight 
was fully restored, but whether he saw at all. And 
the man said, “‘I see men as trees walking.” And 
then He put His healing hands again upon his eyes, 
and bade him look up; and he was restored, and 
saw every man clearly. It was the symbol of a 
progressive revelation. 

Think of these “‘ many things ” which Jesus said 
that He had still to say to His disciples ; think of 
them as referring primarily to things that would be 
revealed to them by the Holy Spirit within their 
own lifetime, and, secondly, to the fuller revelation 
between then and now. 

There are those who say to-day that our modern 
theology is based upon the teaching, not of Jesus, 
but of Paul. The popular cry of some years ago, 
“ Back to Christ ! ”? sounded like a proclamation of 
the re-discovery of the very fountain-head of truth. 
But the demand was based upon a fallacy. Christ’s 
personal teaching during His public ministry was 
necessarily and professedly incomplete. It is a 
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remarkable fact that the first sentence of the New 
Testament following the Gospels enunciates this 
same principle. What are the opening words of 
the Acts of the Apostles? Luke refers at the outset 
to his Gospel in language which takes for granted 
the incompleteness of the teaching of Jesus: “The 
former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day 
in which He was taken up, after that He through 
the Holy Ghost had given commandments unto the 
Apostles whom He had chosen.” Luke’s Gospel 
and Acts of the Apostles may be regarded as a unity, 
one work in two volumes. In the first the author 
tells of the beginnings of Christ’s teaching and 
mighty works in the days of His flesh ; in the second 
he tells of what Christ afterwards taught and did 
through His Apostles by the Spirit. “ I have many 
things to say unto you,”’ was indeed a promise, which, 
after His resurrection, He graciously fulfilled to Peter 
in the grey of the morning by the Sea of Galilee, and, 
after His ascension, on the day of Pentecost, and on 
the housetop at Joppa. It was fulfilled to John 
more and more fully, till “‘ the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ” culminated on Patmos. How it was 
fulfilled to all the others we do not know; but to 
Paul, “‘as one born out of due season,” there came 
a weight of revelation that only he could bear, 
when he was ‘caught up into the third heaven, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it was not 
lawful for a man to utter.” His was a gospel which 
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he received not from man, neither was he taught it, 
but ‘“‘ by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” ‘I have 
many things to say unto you.” What things? 
Ask Paul, and he will tell you. Here are some of 
them: the abolition of the seventh-day Sabbath, 
the doing away with the ceremonial law, the 
development of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
the rejection of the Jews, the calling of the Gentiles. 
“Ye cannot bear them now.” Yes, and it was 
long before some of them could bear them. It took 
Peter a long time, and a hard struggle with his 
prejudices, to accept the Pauline principle that 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 

Yet there was nothing Christ ever said to the 
Church through His apostles that He did not hint 
at during His own ministry. And it is as if He had 
said even to Paul, ‘“‘ I have yet many things to say 
to My disciples, but they cannot bear them in this 
generation ” ; for there are Pauline principles which 
have found marvellous development since the 
Apostolic age, a development of which Paul himself 
had no prevision. Christ is speaking to the men of 
to-day by His Spirit, saying things that even the 
men of yesterday could not bear. To carry the 
gospel to the heathen was denounced in the supreme 
court of Presbyterianism not much over a century 
ago, condemned as a violation of the law of nature. 
When Christ spoke through Robert Raikes, 
commanding His Church to gather ragged street 
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arabs into a Sunday School, it was more than many 
of the disciples of his day could bear. It was the 
voice of Christ in her heart that impelled Harriet 
Beecher Stowe to write “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which scandalised many of the godly of her day, 
who regarded slavery as an ordinance of God. Ay, 
and Christ is saying things to-day that the Church 
is only beginning to open her ears to hear. He, 
the eternal Truth, is always up-to-date. It is the 
voice of Christ, breaking through the reticence of 
ages, and interpreting the principles which He laid 
down two millenniums ago, that is slowly driving 
strong drink out of every land that is called by His 
name. Christ is saying things to His disciples 
to-day that would have made some of the saintliest 


of our forefathers hold up their hands in amazement, - 


if not in horror. His voice is becoming clearer and 
clearer; the reticence is lifting more and more, as 
the Church becomes more enlightened, of stronger 
fibre to bear the weight of His teaching. He is 
saying things to-day to the hearts of men about 
white slavery, about a living wage, about the unfair 
distribution of the comforts of life. He is saying 
things to-day about the right relations of the sexes, 
the true rights of woman, the sacredness of 
marriage. He is saying things to-day about false 
patriotism and true, and of that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation. Some of the things which 
Christ is saying to us, and which our fathers died 
without hearing, are enough to make them turn in 
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their graves! And doubtless He has many things 
to say to our children which we, their fathers, 
cannot bear. “The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” It is an evolution and 
a development, that ‘‘ new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” If you could 
re-visit the world a hundred years hence you would 
find a state of things which would gladden you; 
albeit you would be amazed at some of the causes 
which had brought it about. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Pray that you may be ready to hear the Master’s 
voice, to recognise and obey it. It is not sufficient 
to cry “‘ Lord, Lord!” if we do not the things 
which He saith. He that heareth and doeth not 
is a foolish builder upon the sand; he that doeth 
His behest buildeth substantially. 
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III 
Faith’s Last Word 


“Buti nots." , *: we will not= "Dan ii1. 18. 


In the whole range of human history, sacred and 
protane, there is no more thrilling story than that 
of “the three Hebrew children,” as they are 
commonly called, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
They have been spoken and written of as children, 
all down the centuries, though the narrative speaks 
of them as men: “certain Jews whom thou hast 
set over the province of Babylon, these men, O king, 
have not regarded thee.” The notion that they 
were children probably originated in the conviction 
that no grown men would have been so foolhardy, 
so utterly blind to the inevitable issue of such a 
challenge as they addressed to the greatest and most 
powerful autocrat of the age. There is a certain 
charm in thinking that these early witnesses to the 
truth were children, and that the faith they exercised 
was the unquestioning faith of childhood. But the 
value of the record, and of the incident itself, is 
enhanced by the very fact that they were not 
children, but men of experience and most intelligent 
conviction, men who occupied a high station in the 
empire, and were charged with great responsibilities, 
men who by their character and ability -had 
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neutralised the heavy handicap that lay upon them 
as captive aliens, and which must have seemed to 
them and others to make promotion to high office 
not only improbable, but absolutely impossible. 
That they were men of education and refinement 
goes without saying. But their most pronounced 
characteristic was a piety that dominated their 
every thought and word and action. 

There is something in the behaviour of these 
men that marks it as specially noteworthy, if not 
unique. They not only assert that their God is 
able to deliver them from the peril that confronts 
them, they declare their conviction that He will 
deliver them. But then comes the strangest and 
noblest utterance that ever fell from the lips of 
martyr or confessor. God is able to deliver, and He 
will deliver; “‘ but if not, be it known unto thee, 
O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up!” 

1. Here is, first of all, heroic adherence to high 
principle. Apart altogether from their faith in the 
power of Jehovah, and their assurance that He would 
deliver them, they held that He alone was worthy 
of their worship, as the one only living and true God. 
Whether He interposed on their behalf or not, 
to prostrate themselves before this golden image 
would be wrong. The magnificence of this colossus, 
towering above the immense multitude gathered on 
the Plain of Dura, over one hundred feet of 
gleaming gold, the sumptuous ceremonial appointed 
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byimperial decree—all this made no impression upon 
them, so far as moving them by an hairsbreadth from 
the stand they had taken upon the rock of principle. 

How few there are to-day who are prepared to 
utter this heroic “but if not—!” What the 
present age stands in sore need of is men who are 
ready to follow the teaching of the Master on 
principle, shuddering at the very thought of sitting 
in judgment upon that teaching, starting back 
aghast from the solicitations of a specious philosophy, 
calling sin by its right name, influenced only by 
considerations of high principle: ‘‘ How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ? ” 

2. There is here also humble submission to the 
will of God, and unwavering faith in the Divine 
providence. ‘That is not easy in these days in which 
we live. Yet it is an urgent duty, and all the more 
urgent when the hearts of the men of the world are 
failing them for fear. There is need to remind 
even the people of God that His will is supreme, 
and that His providence is unerring. Let us follow 
the example of the Master, breathing the spirit of 
Him who said, in the day of direst calamity: 
“Father, not My will but Thine be done!” As 
free citizens we are at liberty to criticise governments, 
and cabinets, and premiers; but let us beware lest 
we be led into the impiety of sitting in judgment 
upon the Judge of all the earth, refusing to submit 
to His will, wavering in our confidence in His 
infallible providence. 
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3. But the most noteworthy element in the 
attitude of these men was their contempt of 
threatened consequences; or, at all events, their 
disregard of what might be the result to themselves 
of their defiance of the king. I am inclined to agree 
with those who see in this expression of their faith 
a reference to the future life. It is as if they said : 
“Our God is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace. We are not sure that He will work 
a miracle on our behalf; but we feel sure of this, 
that, even if we are consumed in the fire, God will 
receive us to Himself, and so deliver us out of thine 
hand, O king. But if not,—even if God does not 
work this deliverance for us, even if we find that 
the immortality we hope for is a dream, nevertheless 
we will not do that which we believe to be wrong.” 
Here is a staunchness of devotion to principle, of | 
loyalty to God, that goes beyond ordinary faith. 
How few rise to the “ high places ” of the prophet 
Habakkuk: “Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines, the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat, the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord. I will joy in the God of 
my salvation!” How few have attained to the 
devotion of the patriarch Job: “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him!” But Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego rose to a still greater 
height: “Our God is able to deliver us from 
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the fire; He will deliver us through the fire; but 
if not— !” 

It is when we have reached this high altitude of 
uncompromising adherence to what we believe to 
be right, in defiance of consequences, that God is 
most likely to give us the desires of our hearts. It 
was when those three heroes cried before the king, 
“ But if not, we will not,” that the Son of God 
joined them, and became visible, walking with them 
amid the flames of that furnace seven times heated. 
That cry brought God to their help, and by their 
faith He enabled them to “ quench the violence 
of fire.” And the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego is our God for ever and ever! 
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IV 
The City of God 


“The length and the breadth and the height of it are equal.” 
Rev. xxi. 16. 


No more unfortunate misinterpretation of sacred 
Scripture can be imagined than that which identifies 
this New Jerusalem of apocalyptic vision with 
heaven, the abode of the blessed in the future life. 
Certainly it is very far from the significance attached 
to it by the early church. The departure from the 
older understanding is largely accounted for by the 
falling of the church from her pristine purity. Those 
who sought for purity and probity became a trouble 
to her; and so she turned men’s minds away from 
the expectation of a city of God upon the earth, 
to look to a life beyond the grave as set forth in this 
glowing picture. But that older interpretation is 
now being more generally accepted. 

The fact is that this piece of apocalyptic imagery 
is nothing else than a setting forth of the fulfilment 
ot the Master’s own predictions of the ultimate 
triumph of the Kingdom of God, the final and 
complete answer that shall one day be given to 
these two petitions, which are indeed one: “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” One needs only to free himself from a 
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traditionary bias in order to see this. If this city 
of golden streets were heaven itself, how could it 
be described as descending out of heaven? If this 
be heaven, in what sense could it be affirmed that 
the kings of the earth should bring their glory and 
honour into it? Nay, this is not heaven, the heaven 
whither Paul was borne when he heard unutterable 
things. ‘This is a vision of a golden age, of a heaven 
that shall yet be upon the earth; such a vision as 
Isaiah saw; the vision of a community established 
upon this very planet of ours, under this very sky. 
It is the vision of the New Jerusalem of a future 
age, that shall be called ‘‘ The City of the Lord, 
the Zion of the Holy One of Israel.” Compare 
Isaiah’s rhapsody with that of John, and it will be 
seen how near together their thoughts lie. If the 
sixtieth of Isaiah speaks of the missionary conquest, 
the triumph of the Kingdom of Heaven, then this 
city of God coming down from heaven is neither 
more nor less than the final setting up of that kingdom 
upon the earth. 

We must, on the other hand, avoid the vain 
imagination that the vision of John on Patmos 
signifies a literal and material city, floating in the 
air like that which Gulliver saw. Such an idea is 
impossible to anyone who reads with intelligence 
the account of this marvellous apparition. An 
actual city of the shape of this City of God is 
inconceivable. ‘The length and the breadth and 
the height of it are equal.” If that has never seemed 
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strange to you, and if you have never sought out its 
meaning, this only shows with how little thought 
you read your Bible. The man with the golden 
reed measured the city, and found it twelve thousand 
stadia, nearly fourteen hundred miles ; “the length 
and the breadth and the height of it are equal.” 
Take all that literally and you have a city in the 
form of a cube, capable of covering a fourth of 
Europe, fourteen hundred miles from east to west, 
fourteen hundred miles from north to south, and, 
strangest of all, fourteen hundred miles high! Take 
it literally, and either you will smile with the infidel 
at its manifest absurdity, or believe it with unques- 
tioning credulity because, forsooth, it is in the Bible. 
But take it as it is meant to be taken, as a vision 
inspired by God for the guidance and consolation 
of His people, and forthwith it is aflame with glory 
and beauty. It is an example of most striking 
symbolism, suggestive of the pattern shown to Moses 
in the Mount. The outer court of the tabernacle, 
the length, breadth and height of which were all 
unequal, represented the world away from God. 
The Holy Place, in which there was an approach 
to symmetry, two of its three dimensions being equal, 
represented the church upon the earth as we know 
it, marred and defective. But the Holy of Holies, 
wherein dwelt the Schekinah, and over which 
hovered the pillar of cloud and flame, was in the 
form of a cube, the symbol of perfection: “ the 
length and the breadth and the height of it were 
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equal.” This symbolised the Church as it should 
one day be, “a glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” 

All which is a setting forth of the very essence 
of God’s design in sending His Son into the world, 
that His Kingdom should be set up upon the earth. 
That was His primary purpose. Have you marked 
how little Jesus said about the salvation of the 
individual, and how much He said about the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God? The 
salvation of a man is but a means to an end, the 
salvation of other men. Mark how social the 
religion of Jesus is as set forth by Himself. Mark 
how large the temporal and material bulked in all 
that He said. “Go and show John those things 
which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the 
poor have the good news declared to them.” “TI 
was an hungered and ye gave Me meat, I was thirsty 
and ye gave Me drink, I was a stranger and ye took 
Me in, naked and ye clothed Me, sick and ye visited 
Me, I was in prison and ye came unto Me.” And ~ 
what was the “good news” that was primarily 
preached tothe poor? “ Repent, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand!” What was the message 
committed to the twelve? “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand!” And what is this “‘ Kingdom 
of Heaven” ? What do we mean when we say, 
“Thy kingdom come”? It means nothing else 
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than this, “‘Thy will be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven.” It means the coming down of heaven to 
earth, through earth’s acceptance of heaven’s law. 
It means that the holding of a particular set of 
religious opinions is not an end in itself, but a means 
to anend. It means that if your creed is better than 
another man’s its superiority will manifest itself in 
terms of the Kingdom of God. It means that by 
your fruits you shall be known, for men do not 
gather the grapes of a Christian character from 
thorns, or unselfish benevolence from thistles. 
What does the Kingdom of God mean? Ask 
Isaiah ; ‘‘ Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. . . . And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.” Ask John, who 
leant upon the Master’s breast, and drank more 
deeply of His spirit than any other. “ The city 
had no need of the sun. . . . for the Lamb 
is the light thereof. . . . And there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth.” 
Undoubtedly this City of God can be set up 
upon the earth only by the regenerating influence 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘A new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness”? can never 
be brought into being but by the changing of men’s 
hearts. But, on the other hand, let us bear in mind 
that only in the setting up of the Kingdom of God 
upon the earth, the practical recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God in the fuller recognition of the 
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brotherhood of man, can Jesus ever see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied. It is not the triumph 
of any particular doctrine, but the doing of God’s 
will upon the earth as it is done in heaven, that is 
the great consummation for which we ought to 
labour and pray. What is it to be a good citizen ? 
It is to spare no pains to have righteousness run 
down our streets like a river. It is to use our 
influence to the last ounce to drive forth everything 
that is offensive, everything that is unclean, every- 
thing that is injurious to the moral stamina of the 
community. The man who is too spiritually- 
minded to interest himself in the things that belong 
to our truest civic welfare is not good enough for 
the City of God, or “fit for the Kingdom of 


Heaven.” 
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Going Afoot 


“Minding himself to go afoot.”—Acts xx. 13. 


Here is one of those realistic touches that go far to 
stamp the narrative as a faithful record of fact. 
The incident has no obvious bearing on the great 
events among which it comes as an insignificant 
episode, so insignificant that no inventor would have 
been likely to conceive it. 

The Apostle is on his way to Jerusalem ; the last 
journey thence of which we have reliable evidence. 
The ship which brought him from Philippi is now 
waiting for him in the offing at Troas. But he 
announces a strange decision, requesting his 
companions to continue their voyage round Cape 
Lectum, while he walks the twenty miles of Roman 
road across the promontory, joining the ship at 
Assos. What his purpose was—whether, for example, 
he wished to call on some friends by the way—we 
do not know. If he had declared any such purpose, 
most probably Luke, his most faithful Boswell, 
would have told us. It could not be to view the 
scenery ; for it was not, certainly it is not to-day, 
particularly beautiful or inspiring. Besides, it is 
noteworthy that in all his writings Paul never makes 
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the remotest reference to what we call “ the beauties 
of nature.” It has been suggested that his “‘ thorn 
in the flesh” was a painful ophthalmia, which 
rendered the enjoyment of scenic beauty an 
impossibility. Most probably he gave no reason 
for his decision; and so his silence stimulates 
conjecture. Why did he prefer to go afoot? And 
how may we account for his desire to go alone? 
Well, there are times in the life of every man 
when he wants to shake himself free of all companion- 
ship, and to be, as we say, “all by himself.” Shortly 
before this the Apostle had sent off that letter to the 
Roman Church in which his master-mind wrestles 
with some of the deepest problems of spiritual 
philosophy. He had again visited Philippi, where, 
on his first visit, he had passed through such thrilling 
experiences ; while the events at Troas were fresh 
in his mind. But what was most in his thoughts 
was the end of his present journey, and the bonds 
and imprisonment that awaited him in Jerusalem. 
His enemies were closing in upon him, and it 
seemed as if the time of his departure were at hand. 
And so he is glad to get out of the crowd, that he 
may commune with his own spirit. It was not a 
common mood with him. Paul was very social in 
his instincts. When he found himself at Athens 
alone he felt miserable. ‘‘My spirit,” he said, “had 
no rest because I found not Titus my brother.” 
There is no more plaintive wail in all the book than 
this, “‘ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 
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present world.” Like the Master in the days of 
His flesh, he longed for human companionship. 
But, as I have said, there are times in every man’s 
life when he desires to be alone, when he wants no 
comrade on the road with him, when he feels that 
one’s company and two’s none, when he would 
rather labour along on foot, and be by himself, than 
journey in ease and comfort in the most congenial 
company. Is not that so? When you are in the 
deepest sorrow you do not wish to hear words of 
comfort. When you are in the sorest perplexity you 
do not want advice. It is in the great crises of 
life that we desire most to be alone. 

It is a pregnant and precious part of our creed, 
“T believe in the communion of saints.” But, 
after all, it is not in such communion that we have 
the closest fellowship with God in Christ. It is in 
secret that we learn the secret of the Lord. It was — 
in the eerie solitude of Beth-el, and in the grey 
dawn by the ford of Jabbok, that Jacob was granted 
visions of God. It was when he was alone in the 
silent desert that Moses was shown the burning 
bush, and received his Divine commission. It was 
when Joshua walked unattended under the stars by 
the wall of Jericho that the Captain of the Lord’s 
host stood before him. It was when Isaiah was 
alone in the temple that the live coal touched his 
lips. It was when Mary was alone that the angel 
brought to her the message of the Lord. Ah, it is 
good to be “ minded to go afoot ”? sometimes, when 
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even our nearest and dearest go by another road. 
For when we are alone we have a better chance of 
One joining us, and making our heart burn within 
us while He talks with us by the way. 

And it is equally true that the best revelation 
and fellowship may come to us while we are “ going 
afoot.” It is not to the man who lives the hermit 
life that God most freely reveals himself: If you 
would have closer fellowship with the uhseen, take 
your staff in your hand, and learn to live the pilgrim 
life. That was a long walk from Troas to Assos. 
Comparatively few have ever walked twenty miles 
atastretch. Paul could not have been the confirmed 
invalid some have imagined him. Walking helps 
meditation ; most people want to walk up and down 
the room when in deep thought. Would you be 
truly religious? Keep moving. Many a man finds 
the Christian life laborious simply because he has 
never “‘ got into his stride.”’ It is the strenuous life 
that is the restful life. It is when a man is in the 
path of duty that he is most at ease. There are 
times when it is good for us to enter into our chamber 
and shut to the door; but our Father who seeth in 
secret often speaks to us most articulately when we 
are in the ordinary way of our daily calling. It was 
when Gideon was threshing his corn in solitude that 
the angel came to him. It was when Elisha was 
ploughing his lonely furrow that the prophet’s mantle 
fell upon his shoulders. It was when the sons of 
Zébedee were mending their nets that Jesuscame and 
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said, ‘‘ Follow Me.” And to every disciple comes 
that same call that came to the father of the faithful, 
“* Walk before Me, and be thou perfect.” 

Yes, and there are times when the man of serious 
outlook wants to put some questions to himself, 
to sit in secret judgment upon himself. When the 
challenge. comes to renew his profession in the face 
of the world, then “let a man examine himself.” 
It is good for a man, as he walks forward in the path 
of daily duty, to throw his hands sometimes behind 
his back, and let his chin fall upon his breast, and 
meditate upon his ways. 

What is the oldest name for Christianity ? 
“The Way”; though in our English Bible it is 
wrongly rendered “that way.” Saul was sent to 
Damascus to find any of “the way.” In Corinth 
there were those who spoke evil of “‘ the way,” and 
so there arose no small stir about “the way.” Paul 
informed the Jews at Jerusalem that hehad persecuted 
“the way” unto the death. This earliest 
conception of the Christian life is that which John 
Bunyan has popularised in his Pilgrim’s Progress. 
When I was a child I pitied Christian and his 
fellow-pilgrims on their long tramp, and wondered 
that no one ever gave them a “lift.”” Ah, there are 
no wheeled vehicles on that road; every traveller 
must “go afoot.” It is a long way, a weary way, a 
way in which heart and flesh often faint and fail, 
and we sometimes sing with faltering voice our 
“songs of degrees.” But “ they that wait upon the 
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Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, and ”—hardest of all—‘ they shall walk and 
not faint.” 
So they from strength unwearied go 
Still forward unto strength, 


Until in Zion they appear 
Before the Lord at length ! 


And surely this is the greatest and most glorious 
epitaph ever written: “ Enoch walked with God, 
and he was not, for God took him!” 
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VI 
The Masculinity of Jesus 
“After me cometh a Man . . .”—Fobni. 30. 


Tuere are two Greek words which in our English 
Bible are rendered indifferently by the term “ man.” 
One of these means a human being, without regard 
to sex ; while the other denotes man as distinguished 
from woman. Jesus is all but invariably called in 
the New Testament by the first of these terms. It 
is an interesting and suggestive fact that only thrice 
is the sexual term applied to our Lord ; and in each 
case it occurs in public address, delivered toa company 
of men. Speaking to the men that thronged to 
His baptism, John the Forerunner said: “ After 
me cometh a Man which is preferred before me, for 
He was before me.” On the day of Pentecost Peter 
cried, “ Ye men of Israel, hear these words, Jesus of 
Nazareth, a Man approved of God, . . . ye 
have crucified and slain.” And Paul on Mars Hill, 
addressing the “men of Athens,” declared that 
God would “ judge the world by that Man whom 
He hath ordained.” He never applies the term to 
Jesus in any of his letters; though twice he does so 
indirectly. To the Corinthians he writes, “ The 
head of every man is Christ”; and to the Ephesians, 
“Till -we-allscome . + . “unto a perfect man, 
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unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 

There was a heretical sect in the early church 
which taught that the humanity of the Son of God 
was so perfect that it rose above sex. That atrocious 
doctrine was, like many another heresy, the dis- 
tortion of a truth. In His perfect humanity Jesus 
combines and harmonises all the excellences of both 
sexes. Not only does a man reach his strongest and 
most virile manhood, but a woman reaches her 
sweetest and most winsome womanhood, by 
following His steps, and breathing His spirit. ‘The 
highest reach of womanhood is to be like Christ ; 
and that highest level no woman has ever attained. 
No woman—not even His virgin mother—could in 
loveliness of womanly character enter into 
comparison with Him. 

Indeed, it may be said that what may with 
reverence be called the feminine side of the perfect 
human nature of Jesus has not only been consciously 
or unconsciously recognised, but it has been unduly 
emphasised. Look at the conventional portrait 
of Jesus that has come down to us, not from the 
original, or from any painting from life credited by 
tradition to the hand of Luke, but by medizval 
artists who, moved by the spirit of their age, guessed 
at His physical appearance, and gave us the portrait, 
not of a man, but of a bearded woman. Look at 
those ringlets falling upon His shoulders, and think 
whether, if that were true to fact, His most devoted 
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Apostle would have written, “‘ Doth not even nature 
itself teach you that if a man have long hair it is a 
shame unto him?” John is usually represented 
as having the same flowing locks, because he is mainly 
thought of as the Apostle of love and gentleness, 
and it is forgotten not only that he was a northern 
fisherman, but that Christ Himself called him 
** Boanerges, the son of thunder.” 

And this emasculation of Jesus has led to the 
emasculation of religion in the popular conception. 
Nowhere in Scripture do we read of a female 
angel; but the angel of art, ancient and modern, 
is a winged woman. The Devil of art is always 
unmistakably masculine, with a face full of 
intelligence and forcefulness; while the spirit of 
religion is usually presented in female guise, and 
generally with as little character in the features as _ 
a wax doll. Two young men stood in a public 
gallery, before one of the much-admired paintings 
of a well-known modern artist. The picture 
represented a youth standing between two spirits, 
good and evil. Said one of the youths to his 
companion, “‘ He’s not likely to go off with that 
insipid-looking girl. For my own part, I’d prefer 
the other!” 

This same tendency is manifest in much of the 
sacred music of the day. What attracts men to 
the Psalms is the absence of that lackadaisical 
religiosity so characteristic of some of the most 
popular of our hymns. And the emasculation of 
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Christianity expresses itself in other ways; for 
example, in that demand for preaching that shall 
give no offence by the exposure of the sinfulness of 
sin, and the stern inculcation of duty. We need 
not return to the harsh tone of a century ago; but 
the virile robustness of our fathers was preferable 
to the flabby effeminacy of to-day. 

“‘ After me cometh a Man/” cried John, as he 
stood among that throng of men, a rough figure 
clothed in peasant serge of camel’s hair, with a 
thong of untanned hide around his loins. ‘ And 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I. He 
shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
Whose fan is in His hand, and He will throughly 
purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the 
garner; but He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire ! ” 

He speaks no word derogatory of woman 
who pleads for a well-balanced presentation of 
Christianity, which meansa well-balanced conception 
of Jesus Christ. There is little need to-day to 
insist upon the feminine side of His character. 
What we need is to make more of the manliness, the 
masculinity of Jesus. We need a conception of 
Christ that will appeal to the strong practical spirit 
of the present age; for whatever may be said against 
the modern spirit, certainly it cannot be called 
effeminate. The Christ that will win the worldisthe 
Carpenter Christ, the friend of the working man. 
And, on the other hand, the Christ that will win the 
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world is the Man that “‘came eating and drinking,” 
the wedding gifest at Cana, who sat at the sumptuous 
board of wealthy Simon, and for whom Levi made 
a great feast. The Christ that will win men is the 
warrior Christ, the conquering Christ, the enthroned 
Christ, upon whose vesture and upon whose thigh 
is this name written, “‘ King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords!” That majestic figure, fan in hand, 
purging His floor, burning up the chaff, appeals to 
every manly instinct. Moving there among the 
golden candlesticks, girt about the paps with a golden 
girdle, His eyes as a flame of fire, and His voice like 
the sound of many waters—it is before such a Christ 
that men fall upon their faces. ‘‘ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah,” dyed with the blood of His enemies ? 
“| that speak in righteousness, mighty to save!” 


On trophied field, with garments red, 
Thou didst divide the spoil ; 

Then on that day upon Thy head 
Was poured the holy oil. 

Anointed Christ, to Thee we raise 

Our festal song of love and praise. 


With hearts aflame we bow the knee! 
Touched by Thy sword of might, 
May each of us arise and be 
Thy true and valiant knight ; 
To live or die at Thy behest, 
To labour till Thou givest rest ! 
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Fools for Christ 


“We are fools for Christ’s sake.”—1 Cor. iv. 10. 


Paut would have been the last man to admit, what 
he could not have acknowledged with sincerity, 
that he was a fool. But for his Master’s sake he 
was willing to be so regarded. ‘Though he possessed 
the character of a sage, he was willing, for Christ’s 
sake, to bear the reputation of a fool. Doubtless 
in his old rabbinical days there was nothing which 
this distinguished graduate from the school of 
Gamaliel valued more highly than his reputation 
for wisdom. It was now one of those things which 
he counted loss for Christ. 

Nothing gives the average man more genuine 
pleasure than to be thought wise, far-seeing, prudent, 
judicious; to have his advice sought by others in 
the crises of their lives. What millionaire would 
not give the half of his fortune to be so regarded 
by his fellows? ‘To be looked upon as a man of 
insight, of solid sense, whose counsel in any 
emergency is well worth having; that means to 
most men, even in this materialistic age, something 
whose value is far above rubies. 

And, conversely, to a man of real intelligence 
there is nothing so painful as to be regarded as 
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incapable of forming a well-balanced judgment. 
To be looked upon as impulsive, imprudent, devoid 
of “the saving grace of common sense,” blind to 
inevitable consequences, and deaf to all advice— 
to most men to be so regarded would be as gall and 
wormwood, If a man be really a fool he may 
writhe the less under such a reputation; but in 
proportion to his inherent wisdom will he shrink 
from the humiliation of being esteemed a fool. 

Now, Christ requires of His followers a 
willingness to forego their reputation for wisdom 
and prudence. It is perhaps His most testing 
demand, that we permit ourselves to be misunder- 
stood, to be counted fools for His sake. For 
obedience to the Master’s commands is, in the eyes 
of the world, the height of folly. It extols His 
teaching, and writes His maxims in letters of gold. 
But while the teaching of Jesus is almost universally — 
regarded as the expression of the highest wisdom, 
the man who dares to follow that teaching will 
assuredly be counted a fool. Pay less attention to 
your rights than to your responsibilities, live for 
others rather than for yourself, let your brightest 
prospects go if you cannot otherwise keep on good 
terms with your conscience, shun the unworthy 
ambitions of the age, be content to remain unknown, 
living on the verge of poverty, in order that you may 
be the more able to benefit your fellows, and the 
world will reckon you a fool for your pains. 

The world? Ah, many a man who commits 
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the folly of following too closely in the footsteps of 
the Master has his folly brought home to him by 
men who partake of the same sacraments, fellow- 
disciples who are following the same Lord, but at 
a greater distance. Let the preacher denounce the 
obsolete sins of Ephesus and Corinth, and he may 
build up a reputation for expository wisdom ; but 
let him speak plainly of the blatant iniquity of his 
own city, and he will be called a fool. Let him 
heed the call of the Holy Spirit in his heart, and give 
himself to the advocacy of some unpopular cause ; 
let him condemn the scandalous neglect of the public 
interest by some political party, and it will besaid that 
he is “most injudicious”—meaning that he is not 
sufficiently wide-awake to his own interests. Let 
him drag some foul abuse into the light of day, 
bringing the blush of shame to the cheeks of men 
who have betrayed their trust, and he will be referred 
to, with much shaking of heads, as a man sadly 
lacking in tact. Or let him be a man of vision, 
to whom it is revealed that the methods of his 
fathers, excellent for their day, are inadequate 
to the requirements of the present ; let him turn 
his back upon some musty tradition, and follow 
what the next generation will recognise as the finger 
of God, and he will be denounced by many as a 
sensationalist. Give for the evangelisation of the 
world, prefer a prayer-meeting to a concert, avoid 
the society of some whose worldly influence even 
Christian men eagerly crave, and you may be told 
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to your face, perhaps by the man in the next pew, 
that you are an egregious fool. 

There is nothing easier than to escape this fate. 
Only be careful to be silent regarding your most 
sacred convictions, smile when you ought to frown, 
trim your sails to every shifting breeze of popular 
sentiment, and you will have a fair chance of being 
regarded as a very paragon of prudence. You will 
be praised while you live, and flattery may run riot 
on your tombstone. But be you sure of this, that 
there will fall upon you the doom of the man who 
has been “ disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

But, when all is said, it is well worth while to 
be counted a fool for Christ’s sake. It pays. If 
you only have patience to wait, you will find that, 
even in this life, Wisdom is often justified of her 
children. The fool who poses as a man of extra- 
ordinary foresight is frequently found out long © 
before he dies; while every day both the Church 
and the world are compelled to revise and reverse 
their hasty judgment of the wise man, whom they 
regarded as hot and rash, tactless and indiscreet, 
but now discover to be the man born for his age. 
If ever there was a man who was willing to bea fool 
for Christ’s sake it was John Wesley ; and now the 
grandchildren of those who pelted him with filth, 
and hooted him from village to village, laud him as 
the saviour of eighteenth-century England. Some 
of us can remember the angry ridicule heaped upon 
William Booth and his “ fantastic scheme” ; but 
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he lived to enjoy national recognition, and died the 
friend of Royalty. Be a fool for Christ’s sake, and 
you will find yourself in the best and most illustrious 
of company. You will have with you the goodly 
fellowship of the apostles, the glorious army of 
martyrs. 

But there is a higher and a holier vindication 
awaiting all who are ready to put their feet in the 
marks of His shoe. He who was laughed at and 
spit upon, mocked and derided, who died under the 
anathema of a self-righteous church, and amid the 
jeers of a scoffing world—has He no word to say 
to those who are accounted fools for His sake? 
“To him that overcometh will I give to sit with 
Me in My throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
set down with My Father in His throne! ” 
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The Judgment of Environment 


“‘T will judge thee . . . in the land of thy nativity.” 
Ezek. “xt. 30. 


In this striking utterance we have the statement 
of a fundamental principle of the Divine judgment 
of men. It is a principle which appeals to our 
reason, to our sense of what is just and right. It is 
a principle the very statement of which is a 
vindication of the judgment of God, a vindication 
against which He Himself utters no protest, a 
vindication which the Psalmist desires in his own 
case, when he shall be called before the final tribunal. 

And what is this principle underlying God’s. 
judgment of men? It is nothing else than this, 
though somewhat more precise in its application, 
“To whom much is given, of him also much shall 
be required.” 

Beginning our examination on the surface, the 
most obvious truth urged upon us is this, that in 
His judgment of men God makes full allowances. 
This doctrine, which does not receive the considera- 
tion it deserves, is clearly taught by Divine revelation, 
and as clearly commends itself to human reason. 
All men’s sins are not measured by the same 
standard. The same act performed by two men, 
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and from precisely the same unworthy motive, these 
two acts are not placed in the judgment of God in 
the same category. It enhances our conception of 
the justice of God to realise that in His judgment 
of men He makes adequate allowance for what 
human law regards as “‘ extenuating circumstances.” 
Men who lived in other days, men who live to-day 
in other lands, are judged by other standards than 
apply to us, living in this land and in this age. 
Some of the chief saints of old committed sins 
which to-day are universally condemned. There 
are high-souled men in other lands who are guilty 
of practices which have been condoned from 
generation to generation, and the evil of which has 
never been exposed. To say that God regards every 
blasphemy uttered in the slums as if it had been 
uttered by one carefully trained in moral and 
religious precepts, that were an outrage upon all 
our intuitive conceptions of what is just and right. 
Surely the justice of God is not inferior to the 
judgment of man! It is no derogation from the 
purity and majesty of Divine justice to think of 
it as “ most wonderfully kind.” 

But if all this be true, its converse is also true: 
that a man’s responsibility is increased in the 
ratio of his opportunity. The Shorter Catechism 
is right in asserting that “‘ some sins in themselves, 
and by reason of several aggravations, are more 
heinous in the sight of God than others.” And in 
the Larger Catechism some of these “ several 
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ageravations” are set forth; as, for example, 
“circumstances of time and place.” That is the 
consideration presented by Ezekiel, a principle from 
the application of which there is and can be no 
escape. You were born and reared in the white 
light of God’s truth, you have lived all your days 
in intimate acquaintance with the highest standards 
of thought and conduct. When God judges the 
world it will be vain for you to plead that the land 
of your nativity is a land of gospel teaching and 
preaching. It will go grievously against you that 
you learned of the way of life at your mother’s knee. 
It will come up in testimony to your condemnation 
that you enjoyed the priceless privileges of a 
Christian home. It will be witnessed to your 
shame that your life was spent in a community in 
which the evangel was highly valued. You may 
plead the inconsistency of some professing Christians, 
but judgment will not tarry on that plea, for you 
know of many others whose lives are a standing 
rebuke of all that is evil. Surely it involves an 
incalculable responsibility to pass one’s days in such 
an environment ! 

But there is a further thought suggested by 
this utterance of the old prophet ; this, that God’s 
judgment of men is in the present, as well as in the 
future. The place of this judgment of-which he 
speaks is “the land of thy nativity.” God’s judgment 
of you is not a far-off event, in some distant sphere. 
It is here and now. His throne of judgment will 
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be spread in no oriental Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Here, indeed, is another principle of the Divine 
judgment, that it is pronounced upon us in the 
midst of our environment. There is a double 
judgment being passed daily in the life of each of 
us: our judgment of Christ, and Christ’s judgment 
of us. Moving in a society that owes everything 
that is good in it to the principles of Christ, your 
life is being lived under His infallible judgment. 
Living in the enjoyment of a heritage purchased 
by your fathers at highest cost, you are being judged 
as a son of martyrs. ‘Think what it means to have 
your life pronounced upon in the midst of such 
sacred privileges. 

And from that pronouncement there is no 
escape. The men to whom Ezekiel spoke were 
dwelling in fancied security. They had made their 
mountain strong, and imagined that they could 
never be moved. But the sword was already 
leaping from its sheath for their destruction. 
Neither can you escape the judgment of God, here 
or hereafter. And in that final day you will be 
judged as it were in the land of your nativity, in 
the midst of the old familiar environment. When 
the throne is spread for the great assize, one of the 
books that shall be opened will be the book of 
recollection. There will pass before you in that 
day the remembrance of all your neglected privileges, 
of all your missed opportunities, of all the hallowed 
associations that have clustered around your life. 
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No mother’s appeal, no heart-drawing of the Holy 
Spirit, will be forgotten. ‘The faces of pastors and 
teachers will rise up before you in the judgment. 
It will seem as if you sat again in the familiar pew 
when the verdict will be uttered, “I called and ye 
refused, I stretched forth my hand and no man 
regarded ! ” 

Friend, not yet reconciled to God, rejoice that 
you are still “in the land of thy nativity.” Sit in 
judgment upon yourself. Anticipate the judgment 
of God, that you may escape His condemnation. 
Give heart and life to Jesus Christ, and begin to 
live as becometh the scion of a saintly stock. And 
if you believe that, under God, this land is what 
godly men have made it, then surely there is no 
higher act of patriotism than to follow in their 
footsteps ! 

Our vows, Our prayers we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace ; 


God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race ! 
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Mary’s Mistake 


“ Supposing Him to be the gardener.”—Fohn xx. 15. 


“Supposinc Him to be the gardener.” It is a 
clause that seems of no importance, by no means 
necessary to the higher uses of the narrative—one of 
those slight touches which are most readily over- 
looked. But surely there is here something well 
worth pondering! Of all the many misconceptions 
regarding the Son of God in the days of His flesh, 
surely this is the strangest! Mary of Magdala, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils, who had 
poured the precious spikenard upon His head after 
washing His feet with her tears, and who loved her 
Lord more ardently than the beloved disciple 
himself, is unconscious of the presence of the risen 
Christ, and mistakes Him for the gardener ! 

Well, the fact that Mary, in the dim light of 
the morning, made that mistake, is in itself note- 
worthy. She did not take Him for an angel. She 
did not take Him for some great personage, the 
High Priest, or a member of Herod’s court, or one of 
Pilate’s imperial entourage. She did not even 
take Him for one who belonged to the nobility, one 
of “the quality.” He who was abroad in this 
garden in the gray of the morning was evidently 
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a working man. The most natural conclusion, 
therefore, was that He would not have been there 
at such an early hour had not his work called him. 
He was, of course, the gardener. He was the man 
on the spot, who was most familiar with the place ; 
and so, with a woman’s ready intuition, she asked 
him who had charge of the garden, and all that it 
contained, where he had laid the body of her Lord. 
“ Mary!” How the blood rushed back to her 
heart, and left her pale to the lips! She sank before 
Him ; again her tears flowed over His feet, and her 
hair covered them. ‘“ Rabhoni !” 

Yet, indeed, she had taken Him for the gardener. 
Learn the lesson that lies nearest. Jesus was a 
genuine working man, a maker of ox-yokes and 
wooden ploughs, who for nearly twenty years had 
earned His bread by the sweat of His brow. His | 
townspeople were so scandalised by the presumption 
of this common carpenter, the schoolfellow of many 
of them, whom they all had known as a familiar 
figure in Nazareth, that they were filled with 
indignation, and made to cast Him over the cliff. 
He wore the same cheap, coarse clothes that they 
wore. He had doubtless the northern accent of every 
Galilean. Apart from that strange dignity which 
impressed all who met Him, there was nothing 
uncommon about Him. There was no glowing 
halo around His head, nothing of that glory that 
flashed forth on the holy mount, or that caused 
John on Patmos to fall at His feet as dead. 
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Poetry and art have to a large extent robbed 
us of the real Jesus. Our common conception of 
Him is that of One whom Mary would never have 
mistaken for a gardener. It is too generally 
forgotten that those pierced hands upon the cross 
once wielded saw, and hammer, and plane. We 
forget that the seamless tunic upon which the 
soldiers cast lots was the common “ sweater ” that 
only workmen wore. We forget that His own 
statement, that He had not where to lay His head, 
is no poetic hyperbole, but the prosaic presentation 
of a hard fact. We forget, in short, that He who 
was rich became literally poor for us, that we through 
His actual poverty might be enriched. 

Mary’s supposition was perfectly natural. 
Undoubtedly ; but it is equally true that Mary 
was wrong. She saw Him in the dim morning 
light, and thought she looked upon the gardener, 
while she indeed looked upon the Lord of glory. 
Yet Mary’s mistake was the misconception of an 
ardent disciple. And that misconception was all 
the greater in that it was natural. She, in a measure, 
took Him for what He actually was, a working man. 
And she had always known Him as such, wearing 
the common peasant garments of the country 
artisan. But somehow, like the two on the road to 
Emmaus, her eyes were holden that she should 
not know Him. She failed to see the glory that 
charmed her when she wiped His feet with the hairs 
of her head. 
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It may be gravely questioned whether, after all, 
medieval art was altogether wrong in its presenta- 
tion of Christ. The old masters knew what they 
were about when they represented Him with that 
halo around His head. They did not mean that 
that glory was visible to every eye. Had the rulers 
seen it, had the Scribes and Pharisees seen it, had 
Anna and Caiaphas, Herod and Pilate seen it, they 
would never have “ crucified the Lord of glory.” 
Had the Roman soldiers seen it, and the multitude, 
and the thieves who hung beside Him, their mockery 
would have been silenced, and they would have 
worshipped Him. Even the disciples saw no halo. 
But that radiance around His head was painted by 
the devout artists of long ago as a symbol of that 
invisible Divine glory which only they saw whose 
eyes had been opened to see it. Mary’s eyes were | 
darkened by her grief, and by her forgetfulness of 
His own assurance that He would rise again ; and so 
she failed to recognise Him. She turned away in her 
disappointment, “supposing Him to be the 
gardener.” 

“Ts not this the carpenter ?” said the men of 
Nazareth. And undoubtedly He was. John Burns 
once so thrilled a multitude of workmen by calling 
Jesus ‘a common joiner,” that they burst into 
applause. But to the genuine disciple the phrase, 
though it may be justly contended that it states a 
fact, is nevertheless incongruous, and even irreverent, 
or bordering upon irreverence. There is no harm 
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in looking upon the peasant garments, no harm 
in noting the marks of toil on the horny hands of 
Jesus of Nazareth, so long as we see at the same time 
the glory thatishiddenfromthecarnaleye. Working 
man, Jesus was a working man like yourself ; but He 
was and is the Son of God. Salvation is by faith 
in Him, but you cannot truly believe in Him without 
being vouchsafed such vision of Him as the multitude 
in His day never had. Mary saw Him in the gray 
of the early morning ; but He walks before the men 
and women of this latter day in the broad noon of 
a larger revelation. Even through the confusion of 
such a social and political upheaval as men have 
never witnessed before, those whose eyes have been 
opened see Him slowly but surely subduing all things 
unto Himself. ‘“‘ Now we see not all things put 
under Him; but we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour! ” 
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Seeing and Being Seen 


“Come and see. . . . I saw thee.”—Fohn 1. 46, 48. 


In response to Nathaniel’s contemptuous query, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
and confident in the attractive power of the new- 
found Messiah, Philip contents himself with a 
reply characteristically practical, ‘‘ Come and see.” 
To a straightforward man like Nathaniel it was a 
challenge that could not be evaded. As he 
approached Jesus he was startled by an estimate of 
his own character which he knew to be just, “‘ Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” 
“Whence knowest thou what manner of man I 
am?” Doubtless the Master’s reply meant more 
than the most ingenious expositor has been able to 
guess, “‘ Before Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” 

“Come and see.” “J -saw~ thee.” Taken 
together, these two utterances are full of suggestion. 
What do they suggest ? 

1. The vision of Jesus is always convincing. 
Indeed saving faith cannot be otherwise produced 
than by the sight of the Saviour Himself. It is 
doubtful if any man was ever brought into the 
kingdom of God by the most unanswerable logic. 
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A man cannot be preached or argued into submission 
to Jesus Christ. The most effective sermon is that 
which can be boiled down to three words, ‘“‘ Come 
and see.” The truest and most successful 
evangelist is he who is most successful in leading men 
to Christ, inducing them to come and prove Him 
for themselves; answering all objections, and meeting 
all questionings, with Philip’s simple formula, 
“Come and see! ” 

You tell me that you find a law in your members 
warring against the law of your mind, and continually 
bringing you into captivity to the law of sin, and 
you ask me who can deliver you from the body of 
this “death.” * Come’ and’ see!” “You ask “me 
whether this Jesus can minister to a mind diseased. 
“Come and see!” You are discouraged by a 
sense of your utter inability to live the life you know 
you ought tolive. You are sick of dogma. Neither 
Confession nor Catechism has ever helped you much. 
The Bible itself is to you very largely a sealed book. 
Is there indeed one who can speak to you the word 
of power? “Come and see!” And yours is a 
hard life. You are bowed under many burdens. 
You feel as if there were for you no deliverance 
this side the grave; and yet through fear of death 
you are all your lifetime subject to bondage. Is 
there One who can ease your load? ‘“ Come and 
see!” You even mourn that you are not so 
oppressed as you ought to be by the burden of 
your sins, but in your best moments there comes to 
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you a great yearning after forgiveness, a longing for 
the peace of God. Can Christ in deed and in truth 
satisfy your soul, and bestow upon you that inward 
quiet? “Comeandsee!” To all your questionings 
as to whether He can heal your wounds, cure your 
sickness, fill the “‘ aching void” in heart and life, 
guide you in perplexity, enlighten your darkness, 
strengthen your weakness, comfort your sorrow, 
supply your deepest and most clamant need— 
in a word, save your soul—to all such more or less 
anxious enquiries there is but one effective answer, 
“Come and see!” 

2. And when you come you will find, .as 
Nathaniel did, that Christ has seen you before you 
saw Him. If you are ignorant of Christ, come and 
see how well Christ knows you. He needs not that 
any man should testify of you. He knows you 
infinitely better than you know yourself. His eyes, 
as a flame of fire, penetrate to the most secret places 
of your life, to the innermost recesses of your soul. 
Yet you need not fear those eyes of His. They are 
kindly, sympathetic eyes. He whom Jesus described 
as “an Israelite in whom is no guile” was not a 
perfect man. Jesus could have done with him as 
He was graciously pleased to do with the Samaritan 
woman, and laid bare the seamy side of his life. 
But with such an earnest seeker He dealt far 
otherwise.. ‘I saw thee,” He says. But what He 
saw Nathaniel doing under the fig-tree was something 
worthy of a guileless man. From the earliest times 
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the opinion has been generally held that he had 
retired to the shade and seclusion of the fig-tree 
that he might pray for the dawning of the golden 
age, the advent of the Messiah’s kingdom. Friend, 
if His eye has penetrated that heart of yours, He will 
give you credit for all of honesty that is in it. His 
scrutiny is that of the good Physician. Commit 
yourself to His skill. He knows you through and 
through. When you committed the sin of your 
life, the sin which still lies heavy upon your 
conscience, He saw you. Yes, but when you fell 
upon your knees in penitence, He saw you. When 
you strove to make reparation, He saw you. He has 
beheld with holy sympathy every effort you have 
ever made after a loftier life. His kindly eye has 
followed you all your days. Come and see Him 
who has all along seen you. “O taste and see how 
gracious the Lord is! Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Him!” 

3. Which suggests this final thought, that the 
perfection of blessedness is to see Jesus, and to live 
consciously under His eye. The Bible has been 
called “ Man’s Guidebook to Heaven.” ‘That is 
a very inadequate statement of its purpose ; though, 
rightly understood, it may be accepted as its chief 
end. Yet how strange it is that God’s revelation 
has so little to say to us regarding heaven! Its 
descriptions of it are purely figurative. Statements 
which are not figurative are such as these: “In 
Thy presence is fulness of joy,” ‘“ Blessed are the 
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pure in heart for they shall see God.” Seeing God, 
and living consciously under His eye, that is what 
it is to be a godly man. Looking unto Jesus, 
and welcoming His loving inspection, that is what 
constitutes a Christian. Such a man enjoys the 
full franchise of the Kingdom of God. His 
citizenship is in heaven. He alone can live above 
the world and its worries who “endures as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” No man is so independent 
as the man who keeps his eye on Christ, and lives 
in the joyful consciousness that Christ has His eye 
on him. He cares little for the judgment of men, 
for he lives in the presence of God. 
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Christlikeness 


“We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
I Fobn itt. 2. 


Apart from Divine revelation, the origin and 
destiny of man are alike mysterious, and irresistibly 
fascinating in their interest. As we look backward 
down the ascending pathway of human progress, 
back to the dawn of civilisation; as we leave the 
deck of an ocean liner and stand beside the log canoe 
of our ancestors in one of our museums, the mind is 
filled with questionings. But the future of the race 
is still more absorbing in its interest, because more 
impenetrably shrouded in mystery. Will the 
contrast between past and present be as marked a 
century or a millennium hence as it is to-day? 
Will man be a nobler being then than now? What 
is the natural destiny of man, the inevitable goal of 
all human advance? 

These are questions of surpassing interest ; for 
questions are generally interesting in proportion 
as they are unanswerable. And even if we could 
answer them we should have little satisfaction, for 
they are questions which to us have no practical 
value. But there is another question in which we 
are, each of us, personally interested, and which deals 
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also with the destiny of man. What is the goal of 
human progress—not of the race, but of the 
individual ? As we look at our own fragmentary 
lives, ‘ull of failure, yet ennobled by longings and 
aspirations, and by shadowy anticipations of a higher 
life than we have ever lived, does the query not rise 
instinctively in the heart that is not altogether 
brutish, What is the highest destiny of man ? What 
possibilities lie before the complex faculties which 
go to make, what no mere animal can ever become, 
that mysterious entity ‘which we call a person? 
Christianity alone gives a coherent answer to such 
questionings. “It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be ; but we know that when He shall appear 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

That means that likeness to Christ is the 
perfection of human excellence. ‘“* We shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is,’”’ does not mean. 
that when we see Him face to face we shall be 
instantly transformed by that beatific vision into 
His likeness. Scripture teaches that that transforma- 
tion takes place in the present life, and that it is 
gradual; if not, indeed, in well-marked stages. 
The statement may be paraphrased thus: “It is 
impossible for us, in our present state of knowledge, 
to say what our personal aspect will be in that day ; 
but this we know, that we shall then make the 
discovery that we are like Him, for we shall see Him, 
not according to any image our imagination has 
formed, but as He actually is.” 
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It needed the living of a perfect human life to 
show men how to live. No code of rules could 
ever make them understand the true, full, Divine 
meaning of manhood. Even the life of the Son of 
Man upon the earth has been largely misunderstood 
and misrepresented, and His teaching, so simple in 
its essentials, has been warped and twisted, and made 
of none effect, by the vain traditions of men. The 
life and teachingof the Man of Nazareth are receiving 
more justice to-day than ever before. The unique 
ethical value of the Great Biography is now 
universally admitted, even by those who deny its 
higher spiritual significance. ‘To-day it may be 
said of Jesus, as was said of Him in the days of His 
flesh, that “all men take Him for a prophet”; 
and not only a prophet but a pattern, the Ideal 
Man, the summit and crown of human perfection, 
likeness to whom means the achievement of the 
highest moral excellence. If a man is sneered at 
for calling himself a Christian, it is because he is 
thought guilty of presumption in aiming at such an 
exalted ideal, or because his practice is not in harmony 
with his high profession ; or because, on the other 
hand, the purity and nobility of his life is a rebuke 
to his fellows. You will search in vain for any 
leader of modern thought who is not at least willing 
to endorse Pilate’s verdict, ‘‘ I find no fault in this 
man.” 

Be you sure of this, that the gospel that takes 
little account of this truth is wofully defective. 
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Salvation, in the full sense, means likeness to 
Christ. To say that heaven means no more than 
this is manifestly a contradiction of revelation ; 
but what it is beyond this we do not know. “I 
cannot tell you,” says the Apostle, “‘ what will be 
the condition of the glorified. There is nothing 
in our present state to guide us in forming any 
mental picture of our future selves. What delights 
await us in that land of peace and joy—this has not 
been revealed tome. But this I do know, and know 
assuredly, that we shall all have this in common: we 
shall bear His image who is the perfection of 
beauty.” 

This, then, is the fact with which we are 
confronted, that the final revelation of ourselves 
will be in the revelation of Jesus Christ. The 
coming of Christ, whatever that may mean, will 
unveil the glory of His Bride, who in His absence 
has been slowly growing into His likeness. Then 
will be found, in every individual believer, the 
fulfilment of the Apostolic assurance, “He that 
hath begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” The development of 
character under all the vicissitudes of life, as the 
result of all the joys and afflictions that have come 
into it, will be found to have resulted in the 
production of a resemblance, more or less faithful, 
to the Lover of our souls. 

“ For we shall see Him as Heis.”” The statement 
has been variously understood ; the most common 
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interpretation being that the resemblance to Christ 
is to be the result of seeing Him as He is. That 
interpretation is, to my thinking, entirely fanciful. 
The most natural interpretation is that the 
resemblance was not before recognised, because of 
false or defective conceptions of Christ. The 
character of Jesus is not so simple as we too readily 
imagine it to be. The time is coming when we 
shall have a true conception of Him, for we shall 
see Him as Heis. We shall then find that, while 
there is in us little resemblance to the Christ 
suggested by the gaudily-coloured frontispiece 
in the illustrated Bible, little approach in our 
spiritual development to the artificial tradition 
we have carried in our minds from our youth, there 
has been a progress towards a resemblance to the 
truer, more essential Christ. 

There is comfort for most of us in this interpre- 
tation. There is consolation here for a disciple 
of the John Knox type, who mourns that he is not 
a Samuel Rutherford ; or for an Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who might envy the saintliness of Frances 
Ridley Havergal. The Spirit of God, taking of the 
things that are Christ’s, graciously corrects our 
ideals, it may be all unconsciously to ourselves. 
We seek to follow one Christ, the Christ we have 
known after the flesh, and have had many a regret 
that we have failed, and have not grown into His 
image; while the Hand that guides the truly 
consecrated soul has been leading us in the footsteps 
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‘of another Christ, the image of whom we have never 

carried in our hearts, though it has been growing upon 
our lives. Ah, there is more Christlikeness in the 
world than we have ever imagined! ‘There are 
many who are more like Christ than they know, 
and whose likeness to Him will never manifest itself 
to them till they see Him as He is. 
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The Wages of Unrighteousness 


** Balaam, who loved the wages of unrighteousness.” 
2 Peter i; 15. 


In the whole range of Bible history there is no figure 
more fascinating in its interest than the prophet 
of Pethor. His is such a character as no fictionist 
would ever have thought of inventing. Like 
Elijah the Tishbite, he flashes out of the darkness, 
lights up all his surroundings for an hour, and then 
—his place is empty. What led Balak to approach 
him of all men with his strange request we do not 
know, except that Balaam was evidently known to 
fame as a man of marvellous spiritual power of some 
sort, wielding a mysterious occult influence which 
the Moabitish King would fain employ against 
this threatening host from Egypt. He seems to 
have been possessed of moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment far beyond what was common in his day; and 
we can read between the lines that these are not his 
first dealings with the God of Israel. The great 
mystery of the story is not Balaam’s ass speaking, 
but Balaam himself speaking as he did. 

Perhaps it might not be too much to say 
that Balaam was a genuine prophet of the Lord. 
But alongside of his high privilege lay a grave 
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responsibility, a responsibility which he utterly 
failed to realise. This, indeed, was the focal failure 
of his life, the cause of all his ruin. He had 
more knowledge of spiritual realities than he had 
ever made use of. 

Light obeyed bringeth light ; 

Light betrayed bringeth night. 
He did not walk according to his light ; and so there 
fell upon him a most awful shadow, and he went out 
at last, as a wandering star, into the blackness of 
darkness for ever. 

And, after all, what is obedience? It is a 
spiritual thing. It does not consist in doing what 
you are told. Obedience to God means more than 
keeping His commandments; it means “ doing 
the will of God from the heart.” ‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments and (find 
that) Hiscommandments are not grievous.” Balaam 
did only what God permitted him to do, and spake 
only what God commanded him to speak; yet his 
was perhaps the most impious disobedience of which 
we have any record. There is no more interesting 
study than the character and conduct of Balaam. 
What shifts he made to escape from the duty that 
stared him in the face! As in the case of Saul, 
what is emphasised in this history is the inwardness 
of true obedience. And ‘obedience is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.” 

But the worst thing about Balaam, as Peter saw 
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him, was this, that he “loved the wages of 
unrighteousness.” It is of no consequence that the 
temptation came to him as it never can come to 
any of us; for the form is nothing. This same 
temptation may come to a man in one or other of 
two ways. It may come either as a threat or as a 
promise. And the promise is not so insidious as the 
threat. Itismuch more easily overcome. The fear 
of loss is more potent than the hope of gain. Even 
when the loss is not serious, and the prospective gain 
is enormous, a man is more easily tempted to keep 
unrighteously what he already has than to add 
unrighteously to his store. Many aman who would 
shrink from a shady transaction by which he might 
add a thousand pounds to his capital, will stoop to 
positive dishonesty rather than part with ten pounds 
which he has no good right to retain. Many a man 
with a reputation for integrity will cheat the inland 
revenue in the matter of his income tax. The 
promise that if you act unrighteously you will 
gain by it, is not so influential as the threat that 
if you do the straight thing you will suffer for it. 
But the man who yields to the threat has cut the 
ground from under his feet. ‘The outer defence of 
his character, of his manhood, is broken down. For, 
look you, if I am tempted to do that which is 
dishonest through fear of loss, what reason can you 
give me why I should not be dishonest in hope of 
gain? He who keeps his situation by silencing his 
conscience will not be long deterred from making 
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his fortune through unrighteousness, should the 
way open. 

“Ah, well,” you say, ‘‘ the love of money may 
be the root of all evil, but unfortunately that 
temptation is not likely to assail me.” Why 
“unfortunately ” ? Ask yourself whether by the 
use of that word you have not given yourself away. 
Does it mean that were the temptation to assail you 
it would be fortunate for you? Be not deceived ; it 
assails you every day. For “‘money” here does not 
mean wealth, in the usual acceptation of that term. 
Five hundred pounds—a paltry sum according to one 
standard of wealth, a large amount when measured 
by another—is money. A five-pound note, a 
sovereign, a shilling for that matter, is money. The 
difference between a whole and a half ticket for a 
member of your family slightly over age, is money ; 
and the love of money has made a rogue of many an ~ 
otherwise honest man, when he yielded to the 
insidious temptation to cheat the railway company 
out of half-a-crown. The penny charged for a 
tram ride is money ; and the love of money has led 
many who hold their heads high, as the most 
respectable of all respectable people, to congratulate 
themselves that their miserable penny had not been 
lifted! ‘The love of money, be the amount large or 
small, is “‘ a root of every kind of evil.”? Beware of it. 
Never succumb to any temptation to sell your 
character for money. ‘That is what you despise in 
the abandoned woman on the street. Hold yourself 
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above it, absolutely unsaleable. It will pay you in 
the longrun. The man who has his price is a 
worthless man ; no longer worthy of the name. 

There are two classes of men whom it is vain to 
warn against the love of money. The one class is 
our men of substance, whose life habits have long been 
fixed ; and the other is their sons, whose besetting 
sin is not often the love of money, but more 
frequently spendthrift disregard of it. It is the 
ambitious youth, looking out wistfully upon the 
world, who stands in need of warning, and who may 
be most hopefully warned, against bowing down to 
the Almighty Dollar, or burning incense, in which 
his character goes up in smoke, to the goddess of 
Getting-on. Young man, resolve that you will not 
touch the wages of unrighteousness, that you will 
have nothing to do with any but clean cash. 

For there is corruption in all lucre that is filthy. 
“‘'The wages of sin is death.” Sin, and you die. 
Sin is the ruin of the spiritual life, the destruction 
of the moral nature. The wages of unrighteousness 
is corruption of soul. The outcome of sinning is 
increase of sinfulness. ‘The result of resisting God is 
alienation from God. ‘“ The gift of God is eternal 
life,” and that life is ours here and now. ‘In the 
righteousness that he hath done shall the righteous 
man live.” It is vain to cry as Balaam did, “‘ Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his,’ unless we live the life of the righteous, 
and are sheltered under the perfect obedience, 
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atonement, and intercession of Jesus Christ, who is 
*‘ the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” Submit yourself to Him who 
has alone the right to reign over you. Seek His 
companionship, and experience “the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” ‘* Make your pile,”—“ where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break not through and steal.” ‘Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” 
“Seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
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XIII 
Keeping in God’s Love 
“Keep yourselves in the love of God.” —Fude 21. 


No characteristic of sacred scripture is more 
calculated to awaken wonder and admiration than 
“the harmony of all its parts.” We think of Paul 
as the Apostle of Faith, and James as the Apostle 
of Works; yet the most glowing eulogy of faith is 
from the pen of James, while Paul insists even more 
strongly than James on the value of practical 
righteousness. John is known as the Apostle of 
Love, and Jude as the Apostle of Wrath. There 
flashes from almost every sentence of this fiery 
epistle the lurid gleam of the Divine indignation. 
Yet it is not John, but Jude, who counsels us to keep 
ourselves in the love of God. 

Is it possible, then, to be out of the love of God ? 
That seems on the face of it to be out of harmony 
with the general tenor of God’s revelation of 
himself. But the more carefully and compre- 
hensively we study the Scriptures, the more clearly 
will it appear that the Apostle’s inference is in strict 
accord with the broad teaching of inspiration. ‘The 
Divine power is irresistible ; but the love of God 
may be thwarted. God never withdraws His 
love from a man; but a man may withdraw from 
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the love of God. To love is God’s highest 
prerogative; to keep himself in the love of God 
is a man’s highest privilege and felicity. To fall 
from the love of God is sin; to keep oneself in the 
love of God is salvation. 

We keep ourselves in the love of God by 
permitting God’s love to have free exercise upon us. 
No man can, it is true, withdraw himself from the 
sphere of its operation, any more than he can with- 
draw himself from the sunshine. In the darkest 
night the light of the sun is all around us, for the 
world we inhabit never leaves the sunshine. Night 
is but the shadow of the earth. And what is the 
midnight of the soul but the intervention of the 
world ?—as Francis Quarles, that quaintest of 
versifiers, pointed out long ago. ‘That intervention, 
however, is not the inevitable expression of any 
natural law, but the unnatural turning away of the 
soul from God. If there is darkness in your life, 
it is not because of any lack of light. If the love of 
God is not shed abroad in your heart by Christ Jesus, 
surely it can only be because you have not given 
heed to that great word of His, “ As the Father 
hath loved Me, so have I loved you; continue ye 
in My love.” 

The love of God differs from the love of man 
in degree only, not in kind. Love is the same in 
heaven and on earth. His is a love that yearns for 
love, and can be satisfied with nothing less than 
love. It is a love that many waters cannot quench; 
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but it becomes inoperative when it meets with no 
response. No man adopted into God’s family is 
ever disowned, no soul born again of seed incor- 
ruptible is ever cut off from the Father’s love. 
That union once formed can never be dissolved. 
But communion may be suspended. The love of 
God is there; but the consciousness of it, the 
enjoyment of it, the life-giving stimulus of it— 
these are absent when God’s love meets with no 
response. 

How do you keep yourself in the love of a 
friend ? Is it not by giving evidence that you love 
him ? How do you lose his love? What about 
that friend with whom at one time you delighted 
to correspond, but from whom you have not heard 
for long? Most probably there was no reason for 
this cooling of affection—except this, that post 
after post was permitted to pass, and the loving 
epistle remained unanswered. And when at last 
you did write, one half of your brief note was 
occupied with lame apology, and the whole showed 
unmistakable marks of haste. Your friend felt that 
he was burdening you, and so the correspondence 
gradually ceased. Perhaps you still number him 
among your correspondents, but it would shock 
you to call to mind how long you have owed him 
a letter. 

“As the Father hath loved Me.” How was 
that? “ The Father loveth the Son, and showeth 
Him all things that Himself doeth.” ‘So have I 
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loved you.” How was that? “TI have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard from My 
Father I have made known unto you.” ‘“‘ Continue 
ye in My love.” Respond to it. Open your heart 
to Me. Tell Me all your concerns. Keep up 
constant communication with Me. Think about 
Me; and tell Me how you are longing for My 
return. ‘‘ Continue ye in My love.” 

Do you feel sometimes that you have a loveless 
heart, that your nature is hard and selfish ? Do 
you long to be delivered from that bondage? Is 
the love of mankind within you but as one talent ? 
Then, I beseech you, donot buryit. Spend that one 
talent, and God will increase your store. Your 
nature will open up and expand, and there will be 
in you a greater capacity for the love of God. That 
crusted and shrivelled heart of yours will become as 
a box of spikenard, your garments will smell of 
myrrh, and your whole life will be as a garden of the 
Lord. ‘‘ Charity””—that is, love— begins at 
home.” Pour out your affection at your own 
fireside. The man who has learned the love of God, 
and who has given it free play upon his own hearth, 
will find that love expanding with its exercise. 
Beginning in the home, it will show itself in the 
wider fellowship of the house of God, and bring 
to the love-blessed heart a joyful assurance and 
consciousness that the life is hid with Christ in God. 
“« By this we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
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To be out of the love of God—what a state is 
this! ‘Clouds are they without water,” says 
Jude, “ carried about of winds ; trees whose fruit 
withereth, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; 
wandering stars, for whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever. But ye, beloved, building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith, keep yourselves 
in the love of God ; looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
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XIV 
The Slumber of the Wise 


“‘ Five of them were wise, and . . . they all slumbered 
and slept.”—Maztt. xxv. 2, 5. 


WHILE it is vain to seek a spiritual lesson in every 
detail of our Lord’s parables, an extravagance of 
interpretation that tends to bring “ spiritualising ” 
into contempt, there are realistic touches, some of 
them slight, which are full of suggestion. Here, 
for example, are ten young women, five of them 
giddy, thoughtless girls, and five of earnest and 
serious temperament, fully realising the importance 
of the matter in hand, eager to perform, faithfully 
and well, the duty with which they are charged. - 
All of them have waited by the roadside for hours. 
The sun sets, the twilight fades, the stars come 
out, but no sound of an approaching cavalcade 
breaks the silence. Now mark the strange statement, 
“They all slumbered and slept,” the wise as well as 
the foolish. We can understand the foolish sleeping 
at their post ; but what means this slumber of the 
wise ? 

Some have seen in this the sleep of death. 
Perhaps a nearer approach to the truth is the 
suggestion that no Christian is immune from that 
worldly frame which benumbs the spiritual faculty. 
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But this can scarcely be the true interpretation of 
the slumber of the wise virgins. In their case there 
is no charge or suggestion of negligence. They 
slumbered because it was impossible for them to 
keep awake. The time for sleep had come. They 
would fain have kept awake; but their heads fell 
upon their breasts, they (lit.) ‘nodded and 
dropped over.” They had made full preparation. 
Beside them stood their lamps, and their vessels 
filled with oil. And so they fell asleep without fear, 
and awoke without confusion, and greeted the 
Bridegroom with lamps burning. 

The believer is not always ‘‘ awake to spiritual 
things.” He cannot be. The claims of the world, 
the claims of home, of labour and of business, are 
legitimate claims, and must be met. It is one of 
the marks of a genuine Christian that he is “ not 
slothful in business,” while “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” And there is need for spiritual 
sleep, as there is need for physical. To have the 
mind continually concentrated on “the great 
realities,” even if it were possible, would not be 
spiritually profitable, and the attempt has often 
proved injurious. That way lies religious 
melancholy and the lunatic asylum. 

Do not permit yourself to be deceived by an 
utterly distorted conception of the Christian life. 
No man has a better right to busy himself in the 
world’s markets than he who has already made the 
great purchase. No man has as good a right to 
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interest himself in politics as he who has become a 
citizen of the Kingdom of God. He whom the 
Holy Spirit has sealed, who has been enlightened, 
to whom has been granted the vision of visions, 
may well be the life of any social party. There is 
no jovial soul that ought not to be made more jovial 
by the transition we call conversion. Indeed, there 
is no greater folly than misunderstanding the claims 
of wisdom. Many a man is turned aside from 
religion because he regards the religious life as a 
life of uninterrupted serious thought; that this, 
at all events, is what it ought to be. Consequently, 
he regards the genuinely religious life, the life of a 
truly spiritually-minded man, as a life which it 
would be a weariness for him to live. Frankly, 
were the premises right, I should be driven to the 
same conclusion. 

“They all slumbered and slept.” That does - 
not mean that when the Bridegroom comes he will 
find none awake. Many a man has died while 
engaged, Bible in hand, in meditation upon his 
favourite theme, the coming of the Bridegroom. 
On the other hand, I have known a Christian 
merchant, a man of outstanding Christliness of 
character, dying in his counting-house, behind, 
not a Bible, but aledger. But the one shall have no 
precedence over the other; for both had “ oil in 
their vessels with their lamps.” 

Of course, our Lord gives here no encouragement 
to spiritual sloth. There is a sense in which we are 
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to be continually on the alert. But there is comfort 
here for the busy man, the housewife oppressed 
with the cares of the home, the “ widow indeed ” 
who is harassed by the problem of her fatherless 
children. ‘There is comfort here for the Christian 
minister, so busy attending to the spiritual needs of 
others that he catches himself nodding with regard 
to his own. For, after all, faith is but a resting in 
the Lord, a confidence that is sometimes so absolute 
as to be more passive than active. And my faith 
is no less strong when I am asleep to the things I 
most surely believe. The soldier is no less loyal 
and brave when, fatigued by a long spell in the 
firing line, he falls asleep in his dug-out. And one 
man may be more fully prepared behind the counter 
than another at the communion table. 

I have a vivid recollection of the Tay Bridge 
disaster, and of a leading article in a local news- 
paper, in which the writer said how awful it was to 
be “ushered into eternity without a moment’s 
preparation.” ‘That is the sort of heathen theology 
that exists alongside of a stringent orthodoxy. As if 
a moment could suffice to prepare for eternity! To 
the prepared soul “sudden death is sudden glory.” 
It may be in the quiet of the fireside, it may be on 
the crowded thoroughfare; there is a summons 
and an awaking—that is all. One moment the hum 
of the familiar street; the next, “ the heavenly 
Jerusalem, an innumerable company of angels, the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” One moment 
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among the problems that have vexed the wisest of 
men; the next, ushered into the knowledge of the 
great secret. One moment thinking, probably, of 
things seen and temporal; the next, opening the 
eyes to the vision of things not seen and eternal.” 

“They all slumbered and slept.” And why 
not? Surely we may fearlessly commit ourselves, 
even as the Master did, unto a faithful Creator! 
He casts His arms around His own, and they are 
preserved in life and in death. Overshadowing 
them, asleep and awake, are the wings of Him that 
is the Almighty. ‘ Behold, He that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
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Salvation by Profession 


‘““With the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Rom. x. 10. 


Makinc a profession of religion is rather discounted 
nowadays. Sometimes we even hear it said to a 
man’s credit that he makes no profession. It adds 
little to a man’s reputation with the multitude that 
he is a church member, and that he goes to 
communion. An estimable man was heard to say 
that when anyone made a loud profession of religion 
his suspicion was awakened. ‘That was putting the 
matter strongly; but the reason he gave for his 
somewhat extreme attitude was simply this, that 
he had been so often deceived by such men that he 
had lost much of his early confidence in a mere 
profession of faith. 

Now, it is possible to have a certain sympathy 
with such scepticism, for there are few who cannot 
say that they have been similarly deceived. Yet 
such a position is really most illogical. Carried to 
its issue, it would bring all obligation to an end. 
The order of society would be reduced to chaos, and 
all commercial activity would be rendered impossible 
if professions were to be no longer recognised, 
and if no trust were to be reposed in definite 
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engagements. It is absolutely essential to the 
existence of civilisation that men should commit 
themselves to certain positions, and to certain 
clean-cut responsibilities. When a man accepts 
any appointment he deliberately undertakes to 
perform its duties. Indeed the whole structure of 
society is based upon contract. The most intimate 
of human bonds, that of marriage, is formed by 
mutual declaration, and the audible assent is after- 
wards subscribed, and the record preserved in the 
archives of the State. 

And so in the highest realm of human belief 
and action it is required that a man commit himself. 
You\cannot be religious, in any true and adequate 
sense, without committing yourself. Your natural 
unwillingness to give yourself away must be overcome 
if yOu would be a genuine disciple of Jesus Christ. 
There must be a crossing of the Rubicon. Youwmust—— 
burn-your-boats... “‘ With.the heart man believeth,’ 
and without a cordial acceptance of Christ no pro- 
fession of faith in Him is of any value. But this 
heart belief is not-enough. A secret acceptance of 
Christ — not suffice to make a ian a Christian. 
He must “ set to his seal.””? As someone has said, he 
must not only go in for Christ, but come out for 
Christ. / “ With the heart man believeth, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

Understand and realise that faith in Christ is 
not sufficient to save the soul. That is putting it 
bluntly, in order to startle and shock you into the 
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recognition of a truth as reasonable as it is scriptural. 
You cannot make a man your friend by respecting 
and admiring him, and by cherishing the conviction 
that he is worthy of your confidence. Mutual love 
does not constitute marriage. You must let a man 
know of your confidence in order to secure his 
friendship, and claim the right to call yourself his 
friend. ‘There must be a declaration in the presence 
of witnesses before the lovers can ever become 
husband and wife. And if there be the mutual 
confidence it cannot but find expression. Love 
refuses to be concealed. Love and confidence can 
have no practical issue without committal. 

Here, then, is a fact worth pondering. Christ 
demands that we break through our natural desire 
to love Him silently, to be His disciples secretly. 
The desire is all the more natural in this day when a 
man who makes such a profession has to lay his — 
account for being regarded by the world, and, alas 
even by some who have themselves chosen the good 
part, with a measure of suspicion. It never was so 
difficult to confess Christ as it is to-day.. Some of 
us are old enough to remember when it was 
comparatively easy. It was looked upon as an 
indispensable mark of respectability to be in 
communion with the Church. It was the man who 
refrained from making a profession who was regarded 
with suspicion. Those were the days when hyprocrisy 
was much more common than it is to-day. A young 
man reared in a Christian home had to “join the 
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church” at the customary age to avoid becoming 
conspicuous. All that ischanged. There are many 
who deplore the change, and mourn over the 
hesitancy among our young people, and especially 
among our young men, to come forward spontan- 
eously and claim a place among the disciples of Christ. 
Perhaps we ought rather to thank God. Both the 
Church and the world demand to-day that profession 
shall be followed by a consistent life; and our 
young people recognise that the demand is just. 

But this is only as it ought always to have been. 
And profession is not less necessary than formerly ; 
indeed, in one’aspect it is more necessary than ever. 
If a man is not saved by faith alone, neither is he 
saved by works. Faith and works together are not 
sufficient. In addition to both there must be an 
open profession of Christ. If you are to be saved 
you must commit yourself. “If any man will be 
My disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.” ‘‘ Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of Me and of My words, of him also shall 
the Son of Man be ashamed, when He cometh in 
the glory of His Father, with the holy angels.” “ If 
we deny Him, He also will deny us.” And he is not 
saved whom Christ denies. 

“Unto salvation”; fix your attention upon that 
phrase. It is not stated that with the heart man 
believeth unto salvation ; that goes without saying. 
No faith, no salvation. But what the Apostle says 
is this, that ‘‘ confession is made unto salvation.” 
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You cannot evade that insistent requirement. You 
have become a believer? Good. Have you 
committed yourself? Have you given yourself 
away in the presence of your fellows? If not, 
then without undue delay “ perform the doing of 
it.” Implement your resolution, lest it die. 


4 
% 


Art thou in earnest ? Seize this present minute ; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it ! 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 
Begin it, and the work is half completed. / 


We 


Or perhaps your thoughts go back at this moment 
to what you regarded as the turning-point in your 
life, the time when you yielded to the drawing of 
Christ, and gave heart and life to Him. And now 
there is no song in all the book you sing with a keener 
sense of reality than that doleful dirge : 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed ! 
How sweet their memory still ! 


But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill! 


Not only did you plight your troth to the Lover of 
your soul, you walked with Him, you followed Him, 
you obeyed Him. You were conscious, or thought 
you were conscious, of a new power in your life. 
Your Bible was a new book to you ; you lived a life 
of prayer. But all that is long past. What is the 
explanation ? Possibly it may lie somewhere in the 
direction indicated. Your faith and practice were 
satisfactory, but perhaps you omitted the third 
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requisite of a strong religious life, an open profession. 
Correct your error, and you may thereby save your 
soul. Commit yourself. Face the searching 
scrutiny of critical eyes, and bravely name the name 
of Christ. Commit yourself among those who know 
you best, commit yourself in the company of your 
companions; hardest yet best of all, commit 

yourself at your own fireside. Go home and tell 
those of your own house how great things God hath 
done for you. Commit yourself, and you will soon 
discover where that blessedness is which you once 
knew when first you saw the Lord. ‘The Master is 
not satisfied if you but touch the hem of His garment. 

“Who touched Me?” He would have you 
declare yourself, looking Him in the face, and 

receiving from His hand, in the presence of the 
crowd, among whom you would fain hide yourself, 

the blessing which in its fulness comes to no man in: 
secret. Pledge yourself to Him “in the presence 
of all His people,” and you will find that “ now is 
your salvation nearer than when you believed.” 

There will come to you a new joy, and your mouth 
will be filled with song. 
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The Intolerance of Christ 


** Which thing I hate.”—Rev. 77. 15. 


INTOLERANCE is an ugly word. Its associations are 
repellent. No man cares to be called intolerant. 
Most men would rather be charged with almost 
any other fault. To speak, therefore, of the 
intolerance of Christ seems to savour of blasphemy. 

But what is intolerance? It is simply unwilling- 
ness to tolerate; as toleration is a readiness to 
tolerate. Toleration may be right, or wrong; 
intolerance may be wrong, or right. To tolerate 
what is good is right, to be intolerant of good is 
wrong. ‘To tolerate evil is wrong, to be intolerant 
of evil is right. 

The term “ intolerance,” however, has come to 
have a restricted significance. In its customary 
acceptation it means a tyrannous insistence upon 
one’s own opinion. It means giving no quarter to 
the man who differs from us. Logically it leads to 
boot and thumb-screw, to the gallows and the 
stake. The man who harbours an intolerant spirit 
begins by being a bigot, and ends as an inquisitor— 
that is, if he has the opportunity. And if the public 
opinion of to-day is against the exercise of such a 
spirit, it must not be forgotten that it has taken 
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long centuries to develop that opinion. The course 
of that development has been lit by the fires of 
persecution, and drenched with the blood of 
martyrs. 

But if the term “intolerance” has changed its 
meaning, it has to be said on the other hand that a 
change has also come over men’s thought regarding 
the character and claims of Jesus Christ, not so much 
in point of accuracy as of adequacy. The modern 
conception of Jesus is not wrong so far as it goes. 
But in our popular selection of “‘golden texts”’ 
regarding Him we have allowed ourselves very 
largely to overlook a whole group of utterances 
that are absolutely essential to a just conception of 
His personality. We have forgotten that He spake 
with authority, that none of the old prophets ever 
uttered words of more scathing denunciation, that 
His public ministry aroused the bitter antipathy of 
the ruling classes, that the ecclesiastical leaders of 
Israel shuddered at Him as one possessed of a devil. 
We have virtually forgotten some of the more 
important of His parables, in which He himself is 
set forth as Judge and Avenger. ‘There is in the 
popular picture of Jesus a nimbus around His head, 
but no “ whip of small cords” in His hand. We 
have to a woeful extent lost sight of Him who 
commanded His servant to write such terrible things 
to the seven churches: “ Repent, or I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will fight against thee with 
the sword of My mouth”; “ I will kill her children 
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with death, and all the churches shall know that Iam 
He that searcheth the reins and hearts”; ‘So 
then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of My mouth.” It is 
not from the face of the stern Jehovah of Sinai, 
but from the face of Jesus, that men shall one day 
call upon the rocks and mountains to fall and hide 
them. And all this is in most perfect harmony 
with what seer and psalmist predicted of Him. 
“* Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings. Kiss the Son 
lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way !”’ 

Young man, this is the Christ presented for 
your admiration and your homage, the Christ who 
will not tolerate sin, the Christ who hates evil, the 
uncom promising Christ, who comes to you not only 
with transcendent claims, but with stupendous 
demands. To be His disciple is no child’s play, 
but the acceptance of a strenuous life. He calls you 
seriously and deliberately to count the cost. He is 
graciously willing to accept the whole; He refuses 
to accept a part. He will not share the throne of 
your life with any, not even with the nearest and 
dearest. For what saith He? “I came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. He that 
loveth father or mother, son or daughter, more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.” 

This Lord Christ, who claims your homage, 
will come to no terms with sin. His ambassador 
has no indulgences on gift or for sale. The man 
who would accept Christ must accept Him as a 
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Saviour from sin. The man who comes to Him 
must be willing to lose his sins; and if he is honest 
with himself he will not deny that this presents 
itself to him as a genuine loss, a deprivation more 
or less painful. He must turn his back upon the 
policy of the world, and upon the low moral standards 
of market and workshop. He must resolve by God’s 
grace to stoop no more to the tricks at which the 
world indulgently smiles, and the man of the world 
regards as allowable, if not indeed lawful. He must 
strive to cultivate and be dominated by the spirit 
of intolerance, the intolerance of Jesus Christ. 

And this is easy, if only we will yield to His 
claim to the undivided love of a fully surrendered 
heart. He will tolerate no rival. There is nothing 
so intolerant as love, and there is no love like the love 
of Christ; therefore there is no intolerance like His. 
His love is greater than the greatest human love ; 
therefore there is no jealousy like His. ‘‘ For this 
cause,” says the Apostle, “shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh”; and he immediately 
adds, “This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church.” In marriage there can 
be no toleration of rivalry. All thought of another 
is treason. So with the Saviour of sinners and the 
sinners whom He saves. 

These are the claims of a jealous and intolerant 
Christ, intolerant of evil, intolerant of rivalry. 
And such a presentation of His character and claim 
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may influence some who have never felt much moved 
by the presentation of their softer and gentler 
aspect. ‘To a chivalrous soul no appeal is so powerful 
as the call to labour and loss, to conflict and endur- 
ance, to suffering, and even to sorrow. To many 
a man the invitation to indulgence is not so attractive 
as the call to arms. It was when the fortunes of 
Italy were at their lowest ebb that the tide was 
turned by Garibaldi’s appeal to the patriotism and 
chivalry of the ragged and starving remnant of his 
army. It was when he told his men that his 
treasury was empty, and that he had nothing to offer 
them but hunger and nakedness, wounds and death, 
that they threw their caps into the air, and went 
forth to the liberation of their country. 

“The intolerance of Christ.” Doth this offend 
you? Has He not purchased the right to be 
exacting in His demands? He Himself has kept 
nothing back. He turned away from home and 
kindred, and had not where to lay His head. For 
your sake He who was infinitely rich became 
unspeakably poor, that through His mysterious 
poverty you might be eternally rich. “ All things 
are yours, for ye are Christ’s.” He will tolerate 
no rival; but love to Him ennobles and glorifies 
all human love. No family is so united in affection 
as that in which Jesus reigns supreme. No home 
is so brightened by love as the home in which Christ 
has first place in every heart. The husband and 
wife who are married in the Lord know the deepest 
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secrets of conjugal love and loyalty. And the 
richest rewards from the hand of the uncompromis- 
ing Christ are not in this life, but where His servants 
have entered His higher service; ‘‘ and they shall 
see His face, and His name shall bein their foreheads.” 
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XVII 
Insipidity 
“Ts there any taste in the white of an egg ? "—Fob vi. 6. 


Tue Book of Job is a singular and most instructive 
mixture of wisdom and foolishness. It is full of 
bad philosophy, and very indifferent theology. 
The great purpose of this most ancient of dramas is 
to show up the blundering of wise men in their 
interpretation of the action of God, and their 
self-conceited efforts to fathom some of the deepest 
mysteries of human experience. Job’s friends prove 
most miserable comforters; and in his scathing 
replies there is more sound sense than in their long- 
drawn indictments. And the final testimony of 
the Almighty turns the tables on the self-impanelled 
jury, “ Ye have not spoken of Me the thing that is 
right, as My servant Job hath.” 

In Job’s query there is evidently a double 
reference. Superficially, he refers to the unsavoury 
circumstances in which he finds himself. But there 
is a more subtle reference to the utter insipidity of 
the pretentious arguments of these false logicians 
who have been wasting their breath upon him. 
He cannot explain his own case; but he realises 
that their explanations fall grievously wide of the 
mark. He is satisfied that a solution of the problem 
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is to be found somewhere. And when it is found 
it will prove more savoury, more honouring to an 
over-ruling Providence, than their vapid reasonings, 
concerning which he exclaims, in utter weariness, 
“Is there any taste in the white of an egg ?” 

How much of insipidity there is in the present 
popular and prevalent conception of God! The 
theology which finds most favour to-day is sadly 
lacking in the stamina which characterised the 
religious thought of our more robust ancestry. 
We have dropped much of the salt and iron out of 
it, and are seeking to satisfy ourselves with theories 
of the universe which are, in the deepest sense of 
the term, tasteless. Men prate of the love of God 
as if it meant the annihilation of all His other 
attributes, an easy-going indifference to the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong. ‘The Divine 
holiness is lost sight of, and any insistence upon the 
justice of God is regarded as if it were an aspersion 
upon His goodness. To speak of His vengeance 
upon the workers of iniquity is set down as narrow 
and antiquated, belonging to an old-world system 
of dogma that has long been discredited. 

A man’s religion is, in the ultimate, determined 
by his conception of God. An insipid theory of the 
Divine character will inevitably produce an insipid 
type of religion. We find the prevalent misconcep- 
tion of God in the popular piano piece, in the semi- 
sacred solo, which takes it for granted that all the 
sorrowing shall be comforted, that all the burdened 
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shall one day be relieved, that in the end all the 
weary shall find rest. Heaven is no longer “a 
prepared place for a prepared people.” All men, 
whatever their lives may have been, are “‘ meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light.” To the man 
who strives to think truly, in the light not only of 
revelation but of sound philosophy, there is 
nothing here but a nauseating insipidity. 

If we would have shining in our hearts “the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God,” we shall 
assuredly find it “in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
How few there are to-day who cherish the Christ 
idea as it is conveyed in the inspired record of His 
words and actions! The majestic Figure that 
moves through the pages of the four Gospels is 
seldom presented to us even in the hymns we sing. 
The Christ of popular Christianity is not the Christ 
whose day the prophets saw afar off, the Christ that 
appeared to John on Patmos. The man whose 
thought of the Master has in it none of this strong 
savour ignores many of the most characteristic of 
His utterances. ‘Or what king . . .  sitteth 
not down and consulteth whether he is able to meet 
him that cometh against him with twenty thousand ? 
Or else . . . he sendeth an embassage, and 
desireth conditions of peace.” If our insipid friend 
did not know the source of this sentence, he would 
say that this military illustration was ill chosen. 
“It is not meet to take the children’s bread and to 
cast it to dogs.” The unknown disciple who could 
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thus address a heathen suppliant has yet to learn 
what spirit he is of. “Ye hypocrites! How can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?” Most 
un-Christlike language ! 

Or take the lower ground, if indeed it be lower. 
Who shall say that the brave men of old, from 
whom we have inherited our liberties, were not 
moved by the spirit of Jesus Christ? There are 
to-day Christian citizens of this free Empire, holding 
the faith of the Reformers, who, through grievous 
misconception of the spirit of Christ, would have 
refused to follow William to the Boyne, and whose 
superior Christian refinement winces at the cry that 
rang out from behind the walls of "Derry: “No 
surrender!” We need not question the genuine- 
ness of their piety; but it lacks savour. It is 
insipid, through the absence of that salt of heroic 
forcefulness which is, to say the least, an ingredient: 
that makes religion more palatable to heroic souls. 
“Is there any taste in the white of an egg ?” 

And one is conscious of this same insipidity in 
much of the home-life of the present day. This has 
been called “ the age of obedient parents.” How is 
it—the question is often asked—that the sons of 
good men so often go wrong? I venture to think 
that in many cases the explanation lies in the weak 
and spineless piety that is content with the utterance 
of evangelical platitudes, and the setting of an 
unimpeachable personal example. It lacks the salt 
of authority. Moreover, there may be much vague 
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talk about the necessity of conversion; but the 
father never takes the strong course of calling his 
boy aside, and urging him to decision. He excuses 
his cowardice by persuading himself, by a too 
common parental sophistry, that this is a matter too 
sacred to speak of, and betakes himself to the easier 
and less logical course of prayer without effort. His 
son is not moved by a piety that makes no attempt 
to move him, and sinks into that religious indifference 
which too often ends with the loosening of moral 
restraint. 

Insipidity—that is but another name for 
inconsistency. You say that you are “saved,” 
because you “ believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“Thou doest well,” says the commonsense Apostle 
James; “the devils also believe, and tremble... . 
Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
show thee my faith by my works.” What does your 
faith accomplish ? Is your so-called Christian life 
energised by the enthusiasm of service and self- 
sacrifice ? If not, that faith of yours is an insipid 
thing. James goes further than that, and roundly 
declares that ‘‘ faith without works is dead.” 

What the world wants to-day is a Christianity 
with some “ snap ”’ in it, some of that quality which 
made your fathers and mine the men they were. 
They lived not on the whites of eggs, but on 
“carritch an’ parritch”’; which is, being interpreted, 
the Shorter Catechism and porridge. They were 
men strong of limb, robust in soul and body, 
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equal to heroic deeds. The flaccid, namby-pamby 
sentimentality that too generally does duty for 
religion will never conquer the world. He who 
truly names the name of Christ must be willing to 
be mocked, and spit upon, and scourged, and wear 
a crown of thorns. If he would rise to newness of 
life he must be crucified and buried with Christ. 
To such a man there comes a power which insipid 
religiosity knows nothing of. He meets every foe 
with a shout of glad defiance, every task with the 
calm assurance that he will win through. He is a 
man of grace and grit, who glories in the Lord, in 
Him who is strong and mighty: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
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XVIII 
The Duty of Indifference 


“When I became a man I put away childish things.” 
I Cor. xitt. 11. 


A RECENT writer has described the time in which we 
live as “ the age of indifference,” and the statement 
may be accepted as true in the sense in which it is 
made. It may be granted that not atheism, not even 
agnosticism, but downright indifference, is the 
greatest hindrance to the progress of the gospel. 
But in another sense is it no less true that never in 
all the world’s history was there an age so strenuous 
as the present. It may be truly said that the 
outstanding characteristic of our time is the very 
reverse of indifference. It is an age of absorption, 
an age of eagerness, an age of mental concentration. 
On the very face of it, it could not be otherwise ; 
for this is pre-eminently an age in which for a man to 
be indifferent is to fall out of the ranks in the march 
of progress, and go to the wall in the universal hustle. 

Indeed the most pressing duty of the present day is 
the duty of indifference, the deliberate putting aside of 
those things which matter least, in order that the 
fullest attention may be given tothe things which are 
of moreimportance. Themanwhoisthe most eager, 
the most enthusiastic, is not necessarily the most 
successful, living his life tothe bestadvantage. It all 
depends on what he is concentrating his energies 
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upon. Conversely, it all depends upon what things 
he regards with indifference. And sometimes the 
duty of indifference is the hardest duty of all, and 
calls for the exercise of the strongest will. 

This duty of sternly withdrawing one’s attention 
from what matters least is that to which every one 
of us is being constantly called. In proportion as 
we have grace given us to perform that duty shall 
our lives be truly worth the living. How many lives 
are clouded simply by undue attention being given 
to trifles ? What is the cause of most of out worries ? 
Trifles. What puts us most frequently out of 
temper? Trifles. What are the things that 
cause estrangement even between lifelong friends ? 
Trifles. What lie at the root of most of our domestic 
miseries, and cause even husband and wife to drift 
apart? ‘Trifles! If there is one thing more than 
another that would bring sunshine into many an» 
unhappy home it would be a spirit of indifference to 
trifle. Granted that that hasty word was unjust ; 
before you resent it, and utter your bitter reply, 
consider for a moment whether it is worth while. 
Even if it gives you a momentary triumph, ask 
yourself whether that is good value for the price you 
are paying, the harmony and mutual affection of your 
fireside. Let it pass. Exercise the spirit of 
Christian forbearance. Let your angry frown 
melt into a good-humoured smile. It will pay you 
to give attention to the duty of indifference. 

But that is a digression. I wish to speak 
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specially to young men. Let me, with all possible 
earnestness, urge upon you this paramount duty of 
indifference. You do not become a man by reaching 
your majority ; the evidence of manhood is in the 
transference of interest. "That which bulks large in 
the mind of a child—and rightly so—makes no appeal 
to the mind of a man. 

Now, it is true that in the ordinary course of 
life this change comes naturally. A man has no 
use for a spinning-top. But at the same time there 
is undoubtedly a certain action of the will that aids 
the natural development. Most boys give up their 
marbles before they are inclined to, impelled by 
aspirations towards manhood. It is this instinct 
that the Apostle refers to when he says that when he 
became a man he put away childish things. He did 
not condemn them; he simply performed towards 
them the duty of indifference. This meaning is 
more clearly conveyed in the Revised Version : 
“* Now that I am become a man I have put away 
childish things.” He did it under a sense of duty. 
Recognising the higher claims of manhood, he 
deliberately pushed from him the concerns of 
childhood. A new life has opened to him, the life 
of a man; and he finds that to live that life 
worthily he must say adieu to the things which 
engrossed him in the former life of a child. 

Note well what has been already said, that 
childish things are not condemned. The child’s 
attachment to them is natural and right. Paul is 
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not speaking here of what is in itself evil, as when, 
for example, he speaks of “* putting away the sins of 
the flesh.” He feels no regret that the time was 
when he spake as a child and thought as a child. 
Doubtless he who felt it to be his duty to be “ all 
things to all men” could even be a child among 
children. Going from place to place, and from one 
family circle to another, he was of necessity much 
among young people; and the children of Junia 
and Lydia, Phoebe and Eunice, may not only have 
climbed upon his knee—I cannot but think that he 
sometimes shared in their games. But romping 
with children was not what he lived for. The 
satisfaction of his nature was to be found elsewhere. 
He had no fault to find with the children. He 
smiled at their play. But, having become a man, he 
has put away from him the things of childhood. 
To him they are not evil, but indifferent. : 

And so I have no word of condemnation to 
utter against childish things, even for men—so long 
as they are not insufferably childish. I can admire 
a good game of almost any kind, and enter heartily 
into the spirit of jollity that ought to characterise a 
healthy social evening. I grant that 

A little folly now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men ; 

but it is possible even in our recreations to carry 
silliness to such an extreme as to do injury to our own 
self-respect. But, despite these concessions, let it 
be recognised that all play, even what we speak of as 
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“manly sports,” is among the childish things with 
regard to which we ought to perform the duty of 
indifference. ‘They are valuable in their own place ; 
but their value must be measured by their usefulness 
in fitting us more fully for the serious business which 
ought to command the attention and energy of 
full-grown men. 

Which bringsustothe heart of the matter. What- 
ever does not minister to a man’s truest progress, his 
essential development as a man, belongs to a lower 
level, like the childish things of which Paul speaks. 

For example, worldly ambition is a childish 
thing. It is not evil. To a certain extent it is 
good and admirable. The man has little claim 
upon our respect—and the world has little use for 
him—who has no desire to rise to a position of 
affluence and influence. The man who is willing to 
be for life a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
and has no desire to better his condition, is not in 
any sense of much account. The young man who 
never has any dreams of promotion is a poor creature. 
But, after all, to him who has truly reached manhood, 
and who regards it as the great business of his 
existence to achieve success, not as a merchant, or 
as a politician, or as a scientist, but as a man, gold is 
a childish thing, a mansion and a sumptuous 
limousine are childish things ; a lord mayor’s chain, 
a field-marshal’s baton, a premier’s portfolio—these 
are childish things, which are good enough if they 
come in a man’s way in the performance of his duty 
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as aman, but which no true man values for their own 
sake. He will not make it the absorbing aim of his 
lifeto reach them. And even should he feel tempted 
so to do, he will feel it to be his interest with regard 
to them to brace himself to the duty of indifference. 

It is a striking physiological fact that the putting 
forth of effort with the left hand withdraws power 
from the right. ‘The same law obtains in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. If you are to hold effectively 
by the things that matter more, you must become 
proportionately indifferent to the things that matter 
less. If you are to succeed, you must be willing to 
fail. If you are to gain, you must be ready to lose. 
It is an inexorable law, from which there is no 
escape. Antony lost an empire because he could 
not be indifferent to Cleopatra. Moses was 
indifferent to all the treasures of Egypt because 
he “had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward.” Many a man is living to-day through an 
old age for which he has made no adequate provision, 
because he could not, at the age of opportunity, 
sever himself from some childish thing which henow 
sees to have been his ruin. ‘‘ No man can serve two 
masters ; for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other.” And in proportion as he cleaves to the 
one will he be indifferent to the other ; in proportion 
as he exercises toward the one the duty of indifference 
will he have strength to follow and obey the other 
with undivided loyalty. 
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Unattractive Righteousness 
“* Scarcely for a righteous man will one die.”—Rom. v. 7. 


Dip you ever feel drawn to man or woman because 
they were unimpeachably honest? Did you ever 
make a man your confidant because he always paid 
his accounts on the nail? Most assuredly you never 
did. Righteousness commands respect and admira- 
tion; but there is no magnetism in it. Integrity 
of character inspires confidence, but it does not stir 
the soul. Faithful performance of duty never yet 
awakened affection. If ever you learned to love a 
righteous man as a dear friend, it was not his 
righteousness that so powerfully attracted you. It 
was something else. ; 

Probably your experience has not been materially 
different from my own. Some of the most 
unattractive men I have ever met have been men 
whose morality was above reproach. And you also 
can call to mind one of the type. He is a man 
respected by all; perhaps it would not be far from 
the truth to say that he is beloved bynone. You do 
not instinctively associate him with love. The bare 
suggestion makes you smile. Indeed, he never laid 
himself out to win the affection of his fellows. He 
pays twenty shillings in the pound, and asks no 
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favours. He believes in every man paying his way, 
and will have all men know that he, for one, will 
stand no nonsense. 

You see, the righteous man, who is righteous 
and nothing more, has no patience with unrighteous- 
ness. ‘The woman who has maintained her virtue 
unstained, who has never violated the proprieties, 
and has been scrupulously careful of her reputation, 
if correct living is all that can be put to her credit, 
will be most unsympathetic in her condemnation of 
those who have fallen from virtue, having yielded to 

‘temptations of which she, in her well-protected life, 

has had no experience. The times, in her opinion, 
are entirely out of joint. In nine cases out of ten 
sin seems to escape its well-merited deserts. There 
is far too much being done nowadays for those 
loathsome creatures of whom she cannot bear even 
to think. People like herself, of spotless fame, | 
are not half appreciated. It shocks her to hear of 
“social purity.” Such a subject ought never to 
be mentioned in her presence. And so she gathers 
the rags of her righteousness about her, and 
dismisses the matter from her pure mind, thanking 
God that she is not as so many others are. 

Mark you, I am speaking of a truly righteous 
woman, of an unquestionably righteous man. I find 
no fault with the righteousness of any man or woman. 
Every man ought to keep out of the bankruptcy 
court—if he can. It is undeniable that some 
righteous men cannot, and others have escaped by 
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the skin of their teeth. The younger son had no 
right to go into the far country, and he was utterly 
and abominably wrong in spending his substance in 
riotous living. Undoubtedly he ought to have 
remained at home, as his elder brother did, who 
never at any time transgressed his father’s commands. 
But that most upright elder brother would never 
win back a prodigal, even if he tried ; and it wasn’t 
in him to try. There is nothing magnetic about 
such a character. His righteousness, altogether 
excellent in itself, is positively repellent, simply 
because it stands alone. It is chilling, because it is 
unwarmed by a spark of love. One of the greatest 
mysteries of the story is in that grumble of his, 
“‘ Thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends.” One wonders how such 
a man could ever have friends. Most assuredly he 
never had a friend that would have died for him ! 
How true it is, “ Scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die!” The man who has nothing but 
righteousness to boast of, when he comes to the 
pinch will find himself a friendless wretch. “ Yet 
peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die.”” That statement needs no exposition. You 
feel instinctively that it is true. For what is a good 
man? Well, first of all, he is arighteousman. Make 
no mistake; no man is good who is not righteous. 
One sometimes hears the heresy uttered, or at least 
suggested, that righteousness is not essential to 
goodness; that an amiable nature, a warm heart, 
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covers a multitude of sins. A good man is one who 
is righteous, and more. The man who pays nineteen 
shillings in the pound is an unrighteous man; he 
who pays twenty shillings is a righteous man ; while 
a good man is ready, on occasion, to pay twenty-one 
shillings. He is a man whose heart the Lord has 
enlarged, and so he goes not haltingly, but runs in 
the way of God’s commandments. He not only 
gives, but gives “hilariously.” He does not even 
scrutinise too narrowly the character of the man 
whom he befriends. A good man is most severe in 
his judgment of himself, most sympathetic and 
generous in his judgment of others. He himself is 
a healthy plant, his life is a pure and steady flame ; 
but, like his Master, he will not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax. 

If you would live a truly influential life, you must 
endeavour to be attractive; and if you would be 
attractive for God you must be more than righteous. 
You must strive to be good. It is sometimes spoken 
of as a great mystery how so many sons of good men 
should fail to follow in the paths of righteousness. 
In many cases there is a confusion here between 
goodness and righteousness. Far be it from me to 
say that the sons of good men never go wrong; but 
the sons of the righteous have a poorer chance. 
Many a young fellow has been driven from his home 
by the stern unsympathetic righteousness of his 
father. Better that than unrighteousness; but 
goodness is better still. It takes a good man to make 
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a good father. It is not enough to set a righteous 
example, or base your claim to obedience simply on 
blood relationship. ‘That is a poor claim if it has 
not personal magnetism to back it. If you would 
win your son to righteousness you yourself must be 
more than righteous; you must be good. 

I have said that no man is good who is not 
righteous. Let me speak only for myself: I am 
always suspicious of the righteousness of a man who 
isnot good. He who is censorious in his judgment 
of others, who has no mercy for the fallen, who has 
no charity for the undeserving—I cannot resist the 
impression that there is something in that man’s life, 
something behind his immaculate outward behaviour, 
that he would not wish any man to know. After 
all, there was but One perfectly righteous Man that 
‘ever walked this earth, and He was “a friend of 
publicans and sinners.” He did not shrink in 
righteous horror and indignation from the ‘‘woman 
that was a sinner.”” When a company of righteous 
men brought to Him one who had been actually 
taken in the commission of a nameless offence, he 
did not even deepen her blushes by upbraiding her, 
and calling her to humble herself in the presence of 
His perfect purity. After, one by one, her self- 
righteous accusers had fled, I think He laid His 
hand tenderly upon her shoulder as He said, in a voice 
the gentle tones of which she remembered on her 
death-bed, ‘“‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go, 
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“How old art thou ? ’—Gen. xlvit. 8. 


“ How old art thou?” That is a question most 
people do not care to answer—most people, at all 
events, between eighteen and eighty, before and 
after which youth and age are proud of their years, 
and are tempted to exaggerate their seniority. 
Outside of China it is a query which it is considered 
rude to put to any but an intimate friend. The 
hesitancy among Westerns is largely accounted for by 
the fact, not that age is considered dishonourable, 
but that the whole tendency of modern thought and 
action is in favour of youth. We live in an age of 
feverish activity, in which the energy of youth is at 
a premium, and the impaired vigour of age at a 
discount. “Too old at forty” has risen almost 
to the dignity of a proverb. It is evident that in 
recent years there has been a certain reaction against 
the view that experience is a disqualification, especi- 
ally for the more important and responsible posts. 
The insane craze for youth may almost be said to 
have worked itself out, and already a man is no 
longer regarded as having outlived his usefulness 
when his locks begin to grey. 

Nevertheless, Pharaoh’s query is one which cannot 
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be set aside. A man may resent its being addressed 
to him by another ; he is a fool who never pauses to 
putittohimself. It is a wholesome question at any 
time, and it is always timely. The flight of time is 
a fact which we may not care to contemplate, but 
which we cannot altogether ignore. The future is 
continually becoming the present; the present is 
but an instant with us ere it is swept into the 
irrevocable past. Childhood gives place to boyhood, 
boyhood to youth, youth to young manhood, young 
manhood to maturity; the afternoon melts into 
the evening, and at last “‘ the night cometh when 
no man can work.” ‘There is nothing in itself more 
foolish, nothing indeed more un-Christian, than to 
attempt to close our eyes to these facts. It runs 
parallel with the folly of which we are now told the 
ostrich is never guilty. 

But why grieve over the flight of time? Does 
it not mean progress? If it were conceivable that 
time could for a space suspend its flight, this would 
mean stagnation and death. No man who has 
given himself to an intelligent reading of history 
would ever desire to be borne back into any former 
age, even the most recent. The life we live is heaven 
upon earth as compared with the life our great- 
grandsires lived. ‘Those of us who have lived 
longest ought to know best that the world of to-day 
is vastly better than that in which we spent our 
youth. The warning of the ancient sage is more 
pertinent than ever: “ Say not thou ‘ The former 
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days were better than these’ ; for thou enquirest not 
wisely concerning this.” He who is not the victim 
of that senile prejudice which so frequently darkens 
the horizon of later years, and who keeps his vision 
bright and clear, will not fail to thank God that his 
maturer life is being lived in such a world. 

“‘ How old art thou?” The literal reply is the 
most superficial. The truest answer to the query 
is not in terms of arithmetic. In a very real sense 
it may be said that a man need never grow old; 
his age is largely in his own hands. Whether the 
physical microbe of senile decay will ever be 
discovered and destroyed, we may leave to science 
to decide. But let us never forget that there is 
much truth in the poet’s dictum, 


Thou art the soul ; the body is but thine. 


In the sense of falling out of the ranks, in the sense, 
at all events, of becoming what the Americans call a 
“‘ back number,” no man need ever grow old. One 
of the youngest men I ever met was over eighty. 
I have known more than one old man of twenty-five. 
Let a man keep himself abreast of his time, and he 
will never grow old. Let him retain his active 
sympathy with the great mass of young life around 
him, and he need have no fear of becoming an old 
man. Many years ago I endeavoured to defend an 
aged minister from criticism by reminding the critic 
that he was now an old man. “ An auld man!” 
exclaimed the caustic Fifeshire wit, ‘‘ Tammas | 
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Broon’s been an auld man a’ ’is days!” And I 
had a shrewd suspicion that the statement was as 
true as it was severe. 

Have you ever thought how much the progress 
of the race has been furthered by—in some cases has 
even depended upon—men who were nearing the 
end of life, yet had remained young? Luther and 
Knox, and a host of reformers in all ages, fought 
their battles often with men of half their years. 
Some of the campaigns that have turned the 
current of the world’s history have been fought, 
some of the best books have been written, some of the 
finest works of art have been produced, some of the 
greatest discoveries have been made, some of the 
most valuable inventions have come from the young 
brains of men who had long passed their jubilee. 
If only the experience of many years be utilised by 
a youthful spirit, that refuses to live in the past, 
that always aspires after a higher and more compre- 
hensive outlook, refusing to stereotype any opinion, 
but ever ready to revise its conceptions when there 
comes a larger light—then such a man can never 
grow old. He may be younger at seventy than he 
was at twenty-seven. For verily the man of 
independent thought and judgment may all his life 
be growing, in the deepest, truest, most essential 
sense, younger every day. 

Friend, ‘‘ How old art thou?” Do not tell 
me the number of years you have lived; for that 
will not answer the question. In this relation “ old ” 
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is an adjective of quality. My middle-aged brother, 
with the greying locks, are you as young as you ought 
to be? Do you feel utterly out of harmony with 
the times? ‘Then you are older than is good for 
you. Or, let me put it another way. How many 
opinions have you changed since what you speak of 
as your youth ? Are you a twentieth-century man ? 
Do you recognise that God is as much in the world 
to-day as ever He was? I do not ask you whether 
you approve of every present-day movement; he 
is an insane fool who does. But I ask you whether 
you are striving to maintain the freshness of heart 
and mind which is the peculiar possession of youth, 
the unprejudiced and unbiassed mind of a little 
child. Or have you become hard and fossilised, one 
of those decrepit old men who have lost all power of 
independent thought ? Do you sit in the arm-chair 
of smug satisfaction with yourself, and peevish | 
disharmony with a world that is rushing past you? 
“¢ How old art thou?” 

Be you sure of this, my friend, that there is 
nothing wards off old age like the genuine grace of 
God ; and if you are growing old there must be 
something wrong with your religion. Walk with 
God, and you will remain young. “ He restoreth 
my soul.’ “* Who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things, so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 


And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruit still forth shall bring: 

They shall be fat, and full of sap, 
And aye be flourishing ! 
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It has been said that Christianity is the religion 
of youth. That is the utterance of a truth more 
profound than probably its author was aware of. 
An old man is out of place in the Kingdom of God. 
An old man cannot see the Kingdom of God; he 
cannot scan the ever-broadening vistas of “ the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” The man who has 
allowed himself to grow old is incapable of receiving 
the full illumination of the Comforter. For “ the 
path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

“The perfect day!” After all, you and I cannot 
altogether keep young in heart and soul, even with 
the help of Divine grace; for the treasure is in 
earthen vessels. But when that “ perfect day” 
dawns upon us, we shall be young again! What 
this weary world has driven out of us of the youthful 
spirit will be restored. The shackles and blinders 
of earth will fall from us, and we shall enjoy the light 
and liberty of the sons of God. All cramping 
prejudice will disappear in the clear atmosphere of 
that land of joyful and eternal youth. 
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XXI 
The Best the Cheapest 


“The word of the Lord was precious in those days.” 
1 Sam, 112. 1. 


An old English master of mine, a master of English, 
once said to us of the senior class, ‘‘ Remember, 
boys, that there are no synonyms in the English 
language.”” He meant, of course, that there are 
no two words in the language that have precisely 
the same meaning. “Strength,” “force,” “energy” 
have different significations. ‘There are distinctive 
shades even between such terms as “love” and 
** affection.” 

“The word of the Lord was precious in those 
days.” ‘Then, is the word of the Lord not always 
precious? Assuredly not. Is the word of the 
Lord more precious at one time than it is at another ? 
Undoubtedly. Is the word of the Lord precious 
here in our own land, in this day in which we live ? 
No, thank God ! 

Look in the margin of your English Bible and 
you may find for “ precious ” an alternative term ; 
not ‘‘ valuable,” but “rare.” The word of the 
Lord was rare (scarce) in those days.” That does not 
mean that it was less valuable than it was in the 
writer’s day; but it was not so common. It was 
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precious ; that is, it was set great store by because of 
its rarity. 

Time was when the word of the Lord was 
precious in our own land, when the Bible could be 
possessed only by the wealthy, and read only by the 
learned. Most copies were in the keeping of 
ecclesiastics. Sometimes the precious hand-written 
volume was chained to a cathedral pillar, and people 
flocked to hear it read by the only man in half a dozen 
parishes who could read it. But in our own day the 
Bible, valuable as ever, is no longer precious. It 
may be purchased for a few pence, and become the 
possession of the poorest. 

What is, popularly speaking, the most precious 
metal? Gold. The most valuable metal is gold, 
is it? Nay, verily, “ precious” and “ valuable” 
are not synonymous terms. Gold is among the most 
worthless of metals. We speak of a “ gold watch,” 
but that is a misnomer. There is no such thing. 
A gold watch would not keep time, or even keep 
going, for twenty-four hours. Pure gold is softer 
than lead. That gold watch of yours is made of 
brass and steel, the whole being enclosed in a gold 
case, the gold whereof has been rendered capable of 
fulfilling that humble function by being liberally 
alloyed with some more valuable but less precious 
metal. Indeed, there are few uses to which gold 
can be put, few practical purposes which it can 
serve. And what is true of “‘ the precious metals” 
is true also of “precious stones.” A diamond is 
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valuable only to an optician or to a glazier. As a 
personal ornament it is valued not so much for its 
beauty as because of its rarity. Not every man has 
a gold watch; not every woman has diamonds in 
her hair! There, indeed, lies much of the secret of 
those precious things being set such store by: they 
make an invidious difference between their possessors 
and those who cannot boast of such possession. 

And so, you perceive, “ precious” and “‘ valuable” 
are very far from being synonymous. Indeed, they 
are so far from being of identical signification that 
it may be truly said that few things are both valuable 
and precious. Asa rule, that which is valuable is not 
precious, and that which is precious is not valuable. 
If the most precious metal is gold, certainly the most 
valuable is not gold, but iron. We could do well 
without gold, which is worth possessing only because, 
by an arbitrary arrangement, it has come to be. 
accepted as “the representative of every commodity.” 
We use this precious metal mainly for the purpose 
of barter, securing by exchange something that is 
valuable. But take away iron, and what happens ? 
You have made an end of machinery, driving society 
back upon handicraft, and have set the heaviest 
embargo on human progress. If the world were 
deprived of iron, civilisation would be in imminent 
peril, we should probably sink to a level not far 
removed from primeval barbarism. 

Gold is precious; iron is not. The supply of 
this indispensable mineral is practically exhaustless. 
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It is not even confined to the worldin which we dwell. 
If there are sentient beings on other planets, and on 
the planets of other suns, we cannot doubt that 
they also have learned to put the same high value 
on iron. Spectrum analysis has failed to detect the 
faintest trace of gold in our sun, or in any of the 
other and greater stars. Possibly there is gold in 
every one of them; but it is so small in quantity, 
so precious, that in the spectrum of not a single star 
does the gold line appear. But the great iron band 
is prominent in the spectrum of every star in all 
the heavens. 

And not only is that whichis valuable not precious, 
but in proportion as it rises in the scale of usefulness 
does it become less precious. Speaking generally, 
that which is indispensably necessary to life is least 
precious of all, and becomes absolutely free. Animal 
life—indeed all life—is impossible without moisture. 
Consequently water is free. We pay “‘ water-rate ” 
that the water may be brought to us, but for the 
water itself we pay nothing. “Free as the air we 
breathe ” has passed into a proverb. Airis the prime 
essential of all life, and so it is free to rich and poor 
alike. Strong men of old found it impossible to 
corner the atmosphere as they cornered the land, 
else we should be compelled to carry meters about 
with us, and pay so much per thousand cubic feet 
for the air we breathe ! 

So the precious things are, in the main, worthless, 
while the things that are most valuable, because 
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most necessary, indispensable, are free. It has been 
said that in this world there is nothing you can get 
for nothing, but that God’s priceless salvation is 
without price. That isa false antithesis. In amore 
absolute sense than the ordinary, “the best-is the 
cheapest.” ‘That is the rule in God’s market. It 
is His gracious way. What we cannot do without 
He gives us for nothing. So far from His method 
of spiritual provision being exceptional, it is simply 
the carrying out, in the highest sphere of all, of His 
universal principle of distribution. ‘‘ He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, but the rich ”—those 
who were rolling in a wealth of precious trash, and 
regarded themselves as having need of nothing—- 
“He hath sent empty away.” Hear, ye who are 
conscious of your poverty, and desire to become 
possessed of that which is essential to your truest 
wealth, essential to the life that is life indeed: . 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” “The Spirit and the 
Bride say ‘Come!’ And let him that heareth say, 
‘Come!’ And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely ! ” 
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The Nobility of Youth 


“Jet no man despise thy youth,”—1 Tim. iv. 12. 


TimMoTHy was a young man. He was a modest 
young man. He was a student; and, like many 
students in all ages, a dyspeptic. Though his mother 
was a Jewess, who from his infancy attended most 
carefully to his religious training, his father was a 
Greek. In order to make him more acceptable to 
the Jews, Paul circumcised him; but probably his 
parents’ mixed marriage handicapped him all 
through, and clouded his official life. Set over the 
church at Ephesus, in which city of bitter animosities 
Paul speaks of himself as fighting with wild beasts, 
he seems to have had anything but a happy time. 
Paul has to counsel him in several directions, to 
tackle uncongenial duty more courageously, to assert 
himself more effectively. Incidentally he indicates 
that he was regarded by some—as probably Timothy 
himself had told him—as too young for the post 
to which he had been appointed. Names are not 
mentioned ; but doubtless Paul knew well to whom 
he referred, “‘ Let no man despise thy youth.” 
There seems to be a cycle in the regard in which 
age and youth are held. When I was young, age 
was everything. A man was usually of little account 
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until he could show some grey hairs. Now, when I 
am well beyond the meridian, I find myself in what 
has been called the age of youth. Young people 
to-day are more advantageously situated. Their lot 
is cast in a period when youth is valued, and when 
it is needful to say even to the man of fifty, “ Let 
no man despise thine age.” I venture to predict 
that before the young men of to-day have grown old 
they will find that age and experience have risen in 
popular estimation. Tendency in that direction 
is already perceptible. Nevertheless, however youth 
may be regarded, the power and influence in church 
and state, in trade and commerce, in social and 
professional life, must of necessity rest mainly in 
the hands of men who are no longer young. And 
so this counsel is always fitting to be addressed to 
him who is not yet old, “‘ Let no man despise thy 
youth.” 

When Paul addressed this memorable counsel 
to his “son in the faith,” he combined with it 
words of warning appropriate to his years. ‘“* Give 
thyself to reading,” he said. ‘ Flee youthful lusts, 
which war against the soul.” It is as if he had said 
to Timothy, “ Let no man look down upon you 
because you are young; but don’t you forget it!” 
Andindeed, if thereis anything more pitiful than that 
grotesque Micawber-like aping of youth on the 
part of a man far past his prime, it is a young man 
posing as a paragon of experience and sagacity. 

But, at the same time, let it be remembered 
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alike by old and young, that there is nothing 
inherently despicable in youth. A man who is 
young is not necessarily foolish, any more than a 
man who is old is bound to be wise. Some of the 
most sensible men I have known have been under 
thirty ; some of the most senseless over sixty. One 
man reaches the years of discretion without discretion 
coming to him; another man has the discretion 
without the years. I have met in Canada the chief 
of a large banking concern who was scarcely out of his 
*teens. In four pastorates my youngest officers, 
selected by the prayerful suffrages of the people, 
have, to say the least, held their own with their 
seniorsin wise interpretation of the past, and guidance 
for the future. ‘Those who made profession of faith 
in early life have been among the greatest joys of 
my ministry. 

So I take up my parable with a glad heart, and 
sing of youth, the nobility of youth. It is the time 
when the soul is fresh and plastic, and habits are being 
formed, and tastes are being developed, and character 
is being built up. He who despises his own youth 
is a fool. The young fellow who is so deluded is 
to be pitied. For there is an inherent excellence in 
youth which belongs to no other of the seven ages 
of man. It is the time when a man may have the 
unspeakable satisfaction of becoming his own master. 
He who is his own master in the ordinary sense may 
be a most abject slave; but the lad who is still an 
apprentice may, by the grace of God, be his own 
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master if he will. And “he that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city.” 

“Let no man despise thy youth.” That does 
not mean merely that you are to resent and resist 
any attempt to disparage you on the ground of your 
youth, but that you must take other means to protect 
your youth from contempt. There is no better 
means than by living the ideal life of a young man. 
Do not presume upon your youth, for that will 
but bring upon you the swifter despite. Be diligent 
to make the most of your youth. It is a time that 
not only will never return, it contains for you that 
which no other time can ever contain. 

The nobility of youth; that is coming to be 
more and more fully recognised. Certainly a man’s 
youth is being less urged against him, so long as he 
can show himself efficient. One cannot fail to be 
impressed with this tendency on the other side of the 
ocean. Soon a man will never be asked whether 
he has “served his time.” Apprenticeship is 
becoming a thing of the past, one of those antiquated 
ideas that are ready to vanish away. In America 
the question that presses for an answer is whether 
or not a man can “ deliver the goods.” A journey- 
man who is a poor workman has no chance against 
the young fellow who can do the work, and do it 
well, though his training has been slight. 

Young man, thank God that you are still young. 
You have still your life before you. And you are 
capable of coming to decisions that the middle-aged 
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man is, in the main, incapable of arriving at. 
Beware of letting your youth pass without forming 
the most momentous decision of all: ‘‘ Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve!” Join up in the army 
that can never know defeat. Some of the greatest 
saints have aspired to sainthood from their youth, 
and in their very boyhood devoted themselves to 
Jesus Christ. He is worthy of your most enthusiastic 
loyalty. Give Him the dew of your youth. Seize 
the privilege of being Christ’s while you are,yet 
young. 
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Peter’s Impiety 


“Not so Lord, for I have never —Acts x. 14. 





One of the most striking evidences of the truth of 
Scripture history is the faithfulness with which 
Bible characters maintain their identity. Jacob is 
always Jacob-like ; the Paul or John of one passage 
corresponds with the Paul or John of another. 
** Doubting Thomas,” as we have been accustomed 
to think of him, the moment his perfectly reasonable 
doubt is removed, exclaims, “‘ My Lord andmy God!” 
And we feel that this is in complete harmony with 
another and too generally forgotten incident, when 
he cried out to his fellow-disciples, in a moment in 
which his beloved Master seemed to be in peril of 
His life, “ Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him!” 

In all the crowded picture-gallery there is no 
more interesting personality than that of the 
Apostle Peter. And what more than anything 
else makes him interesting is just this, that he is 
always the same. We have a vivid conception of 
his character mainly because that conception is 
never confused by contradictory accounts of his 
sayings and doings, but is strengthened and 
confirmed by the marvellous unity of presentation. 
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Read one half of this man’s biography, as we have it 
in fragments, and nothing in the other half will 
ever take you by surprise. Peter is always impulsive 
and outspoken, passionately devoted to the person 
of his Lord, yet daring to rebuke Him ; so that in 
the same interview Jesus says to him “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in 
heaven,” and “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men!” Peter was inconsistent, yet 
consistent in his very inconsistency. He was a man 
who most enthusiastically welcomed the new; yet 
he was most uncompromising in his attachment to 
the old. With great daring he took Jesus in the days 
of His flesh and “‘ began to rebuke Him,” saying, 
** Lord, that be far from Thee!” And now he has 
the greater effrontery to object to the command 
of his glorified Master, ‘‘ Not so, Lord, for I have 
never eaten anything that is common or unclean.” 

Now, I am not sure that the action of Peter in 
this case was as extraordinary as we are apt at first 
thought to suppose. It is not essentially different 
from what many of the regenerate of our own day 
might be expected to do in similar circumstances. 
Peter was naturally of a conservative disposition, 
and he had been trained in a school which above all 
things sought to develop and encourage that unpro- 
gressive spirit. The religion of his youth was to a 
large extent based upon dead tradition. He had 
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been taught from his infancy that his first duty was 
to be faithful to the traditions of the elders. And 
even this sharp lesson which he received on the 
housetop did not cure him of that evil bias. The 
doctrine taught by the broader-minded Apostle 
of the Gentiles, that “‘ neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love,” was repugnant to his strong Jewish 
prejudice. Even when he was constrained to accept 
it in theory he repudiated it in practice, when 
surrounded by a company of Judaisers. His conduct 
brought upon him a public rebuke from the indignant 
lips of Paul himself: “‘ I withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.” 

Mark the utter folly, the impious presumption, 
of Peter’s refusal to obey this voice from heaven. 
The only reason he could give for not doing as God 
commanded him was that he had never done this 
particular thing before! And the startling con- 
sideration that comes to us, as we stand aghast at 
Peter’s impiety, is this, that that is precisely the 
reason that most powerfully determines the action, 
or inaction, of some of the best and most godly 
men and women of to-day. They have fallen into 
the egregious error of imagining that the most 
important duty of the Church of Christ is to cling 
to the past, to anchor in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century ; whereas Christ’s Church ought to be the 
most progressive organisation in all the world, well 
abreast of the best thought of every age. 
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Do not misunderstand me. I yield to no man 
in my respect for conscientious conviction. The 
man who refuses to follow the multitude in a course 
which he believes to be wrong is worthy of the 
highest esteem. We may regard his opinion as 
false, or even absurd ; but we are none the less bound 
to honour his faithfulness, his unswerving loyalty 
to his own conscience. But let us beware of pleading 
conscientious conviction when what is influencing 
us is not conscience at all, but custom. The fact 
that you have never followed a certain course before 
is no valid reason why you should not follow it now. 
See that you are not found guilty as of Peter’s 
grotesque and impious refusal, “‘ Not so, Lord, for 
I have never i 

The central teaching of the incident is this, that 
we ought in all things to seek to be led by the Holy 
Spirit, and yield to His leading when it comes. 
Strive to catch the voice of God, and open your 
heart to His progressive revelation. ‘That was the 
great lesson of the Sermon on the Mount: “ Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time,” 
said by God Himself ; “‘ but I say unto you P 
It was the great lesson of Stephen’s address before 
the Sanhedrin. “God,” said he in effect, “‘ has 
always been making new departures.” Heillustrated 
it from the history of Israel. ‘“ But,” said the 
bold iconoclast, ‘‘ ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost. As your fathers did, so do ye!” No wonder 
that “when they heard these things they were cut 
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to the heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth.” 
It was an appeal to the teaching of the Spirit of God, 
as against a blind, irrational tradition, that led to 
the first Christian martyrdom. 

When Paul speaks of ‘‘ the flesh” he does not 
often use that term in the offensive sense which we 
attach to it. When he says “If ye walk in the 
Spirit ye shall not fulfil the desires of the flesh,” 
he means that the man who lives the truly spiritual 
life will abandon himself entirely to the leading of 
the Spirit, without yielding to his own prejudice 
or preference. The one aim of his life is to be led 
of the Spirit. And if that leading brings him into 
paths which he has never trodden before, the 
strangeness of the way will beget in him no desire 
to withdraw his hand from the gentle grasp of the 
unseen Guide. And even should there come to 
him what his inmost heart cannot but regard as a. 
fuller “revelation of Jesus Christ,” making him 
conscious that some cherished opinion is out of 
harmony with that revelation, he will be ready to 
cast it from him, and accept and walk by the clearer 
light. For there is no more fearful lapse a disciple 
of Christ can be guilty of than to say, “* Not so, 
Lord”; and especially if the most cogent reason 
he can offer for the great refusal is this, “ for 
I have never te 

Some of us never weary of praying for revival. 
O that God would answer our prayer! There is 
no better or more essential preparation for revival 
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than to cultivate a spirit of “ willingness,” of 
acquiescence in God’s leading; for ‘ obedience 
is better than sacrifice.” The Church of Christ 
to-day is bound hand and foot in the graveclothes 
of tradition; her face is bound about with a 
napkin. Unbind the bandage from her eyes! 
Loose her, and let her go! The fact that our 
fathers were content with forms that have largely 
lost their attraction is no reason why we should walk 
slavishly in their footsteps. Many of what to us 
are old paths were new to them. The Reformers, 
whose memory we justly revere, were men of 
initiative, who fearlessly followed the guidance of 
the Spirit of God. And because “it was never so 
done in Israel” they were chained to the stake, and 
burned to death by the common executioner. 
Would that that same spirit were poured out upon 
the Church to-day! Then would she “shake 
herself from the dust, and put on her beautiful 
garments.”’ May the Master find a willing people 
in the approaching day of His power ; a people who 
will find their meat and drink, not in doing what 
their fathers did, but in doing the will of their 
Father which is in heaven ! 
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Initial and Ideal 
“The disciples were called Christians.”—Acts x1. 26. 


“ Wuart is that in your button-hole ? ” said a man 
to me many years ago, as we sat facing each other 
in a railway compartment, of which we were the 
only occupants. ‘‘ That,” said I, “is the badge of 
Christian Endeavour.” “Christian Endeavour ! ” 
he exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘‘ My dear young 
fellow,” laying his hand on my knee, “when you 
have lived as long as I have you will perhaps come 
to the same conclusion, that there isn’t a Christian 
in the world.” ‘ My dear old fellow,” I replied, 
smiling, and laying my hand on his knee, “I have. 
arrived at that conclusion long ago. Indeed, I go 
further than you. In my opinion there never was 
but one Christian in the world. And He was born 
in Bethlehem. I don’t believe there is a Christian 
in the world to-day ; and yet I myself claim to be 
a Christian.” ‘“ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ of’ all the 
conundrums [-<Dogive it imp!’ And*then 
as Philip did in that more primitive chariot, I 
“ preached unto him Jesus.” 

How much misunderstanding there is of that 
term which was coined in Antioch! And this is 
largely due to the confounding of things that differ. 
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There are two distinct senses in which we quite 
legitimately use the word “ Christian”: what may 
be called the initial and the ideal sense. When my 
fellow-traveller said that there was not a Christian 
in the world, and I agreed, he used the term in 
its ideal sense. What he meant was that there is 
not in all the world a man or woman who is all 
that a Christian ought to be. When I said that I 
nevertheless claimed to be a Christian, I used the 
word in its initial sense. What I meant was that I 
had given myself to Christ as His disciple, that I 
had accepted Him as Master. 

I can remember standing in a crowd at the 
platform entrance of Glasgow City Hall, when a 
hansom drove up, and out stepped a dapper little 
man in a grey lounge suit. He saluted the veteran 
guard of honour, and passed in to receive the freedom 
of the city. And I overheard one man say to 
another, “‘ Isn’t he a soldier, every inch of him!” 
Of course he was. It was Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Not long after I saw a squad of young recruits 
drilling. As I looked at the youngest and most 
awkward J remembered the other incident; and I 
said to myself, “ Isn’t he a soldier, every inch of 
him!” 

To sit at his own ordination luncheon is a trying 
experience for a young minister. He fails to 
recognise himself in the flattering portraits drawn 
_ by his fellow-students, who have gathered from the 
utmost corners of the land to assure that congregation 
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of their good fortune in securing such a paragon 
of a pastor! Said one speaker on such an occasion, 
with the intention of capping the glowing eulogiums 
of the others: “ I shall not say much regarding your 
young minister ; but this I must say, that he can lay 
full claim to being a scholar.” And, with all 
modesty, I myself can make the same claim. I 
remember that awful sense of loneliness and 
destitution when my mother left me at the door 
of the infant class-room. I have been a scholar 
ever since. And I hope, though long out of my 
’teens, that I am a scholar still. 

“‘ Isn’t he a soldier, every inch of him ! ’’—what 
did that mean? It meant that by dint of hard 
training, exhaustive study, long and varied experi- 
ence, and the habit of commanding men, he had 
acquired a bearing that stamped him as having 
reached the acme of military proficiency. But was 
not that raw recruit also “a soldier, every inch of 
him” ? Did not he as truly belong to king and 
country—every inch of him, every unit of energy he 
possessed, every hour of the day and night? For 
a man does not become a soldier when the king 
presents him with the baton of a field-marshal, 
but when he “ takes the king’s shilling.” 

“The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” And what poor disciples many of them 
were ; just as there are students that are scarcely 
worthy of the name! To become a student does 
not mean to graduate with first-class honours, or 
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even to secure a pass. It means to matriculate. 
To become a disciple does not involve—as many 
seem to imagine it involves—the attainment of 
Christian perfection. The Apostle Paul entered no 
such claim : “ Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect.” A scholar in the ideal 
sense is one who has travelled laboriously round the 
circle of human knowledge, and become a universal 
specialist. A scholar in the initial sense is one who 
has gone to school, and who sits, it may be, in the 
lowest class). A man becomes a disciple when he 
enters Christ’s school, and takes his place at the 
Master’s feet. ‘That was all that the saintly Polycarp 
meant when he said before the proconsul, after 
eighty-six years’ service, Christianus sum, “I am a 
Christian ! ” 

And so when the appeal comes to a man to 
become a Christian, the term is used in its initial 
sense. It is not proposed that he should sin no 
more, or that he should at once acquire an all-round 
spiritual symmetry and completeness. It is not 
suggested that he should, by becoming a Christian, 
become there and then to those around him an 
inspiring example of all the Christian graces. What 
is demanded of him is that he take the first step in 
the Christian life, by enlisting under Christ’s 
banner, entering Christ’s school. The aim set 
before him is to become in time a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ ; to learn of Him, even asa little child. 


That is all. 
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How long, then, does it take to make a Christian ? 
An instant. Again, how long does it take to make a 
Christian ? A life-time. Once more, how long 
does is take to make a Christian? An eternity! 
Heaven is but the state of advanced discipleship, 
wherein, freed from the distractions of earth, and 
from all traditionary misconceptions, we shall explore 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are 
“hid” in Him. As on earth, so in heaven, the 
disciples will grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. There our 
training will be continued ; but in a course of eternal 
progress the goal is never reached. ‘There will ever 
be more exalted heights to aspire to, further stages 
of holiness, nearer approaches to perfection. For- 
getting what is behind, and reaching out to what is 
before, we shall still press toward the mark—* unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of. 
the fulness of Christ ! ” 
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Christ’s Challenge to Christianity 


“What do ye more than others ? »—Matt. v. 47. 


Ir is a question which the world is never done 
asking, not always aloud, not always in so many 
words, yet asking always, “‘ What difference is there 
between you and us? What better are you than 
we are? What evidence are you prepared to give 
of your superiority ?”’ ‘These are questions which 
we, as the followers of Christ, cannot wave aside. 
We have no right to wave them aside. For here 
we have the Master’s endorsement of them : ‘‘ What 
do yemore than others?”? That is Christ’s challenge 
to Christianity in every age, as represented by those 
whonameHisname. Itmusttherefore beaccepted as 
perfectly fair. And this query, first uttered by Jesus 
Himself, is echoed again and again by His Apostles. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that the 
important question is not what a man does, but 
what he is. That is an utterance concerning which 
Christ might Himself say, in words like those which 
an old tradition ascribes to Him touching the 
Sabbath, “‘ If thou understandeth what thou sayest, 
blessed art thou; but if not, thou art accursed.” 
It is not enough to insist on the spiritual blindness 
of the natural man. The natural man is quite 
capable of appreciating the difference between truth 
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and falsehood, honesty and dishonesty, selfishness 
and unselfishness, pride and humility, and even those 
finer shades of character that manifest themselves, 
for example, in “‘ square dealing” on the one hand 
and “‘ smartness ”’ on the other. 

Of course, it may be said, and said with truth, 
that here Christ is not putting a whip into the hand of 
the world wherewith to smite His professed followers, 
but is rather prescribing a standard by which they 
ought to measure andtestthemselves. Butif He calls 
upon us to judge ourselves, it is in order that we may 
not be judged, and “‘ condemned with the world.” 

And, after all, it is better to regard this challenge, 
not as coming from an unsympathetic world, but 
as having behind it the yearning heart of Him who 
lived, and died, and lives again for us, in whom He 
desires earnestly to see the fruit of His great sacrifice, 
the travail of His soul: ‘ What do ye more than 
others ? ” 

1. The disciples of the Master are required to 
do more than others in recognition of responsibility, 
and in performance of duty. Christianity is dis- 
credited if its professors do not give evidence that 
they recognise a responsibility higher, and more 
definite, than the men who make no such profession. 
To make Christianity responsible for the incon- 
sistencies of all who bear the Christian name is 
manifestly illogical and unjust; but, on the other 
hand, it is perfectly fair and hase decks logical to 
say, that if the average Christian lives no better life 
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than the average non-Christian, then Christianity 
is no better than other religions ; indeed, it is no 
better than none. And every Christian, true or false, 
whose conduct is no better than that of the average 
worldling, is a reproach to the name he bears. 

A Christian ought to be the best of men in his 
own walk of life. A Christian friend ought to be 
the staunchest, most faithful, and most forgiving 
of friends. A Christian husband ought to be the 
best of husbands, a Christian father the best of 
fathers, a Christian merchant the most upright of 
traders; a Christian master to his servants, a 
Christian servant to his master, ought to be models 
for the masters and servants of the world to imitate. 
In short, the man who has accepted the gospel 
ought to be the most scrupulous of all men in his 
obedience to the law. That is what the world 
expects of us, and the expectation is just and reason- 
able. ‘That is what we expect from each other. 
That is the high standard which the Master Himself 
has put before us. That is the ideal which we 
ought sedulously to keep before ourselves. 

2. The Christian ought also to do more than 
other men in forgetfulness of himself, and considera- 
tion of others. That is the true meaning of those 
strange words of Christ that lead up to the query. 
The principle laid down is this, that to the genuine 
follower of Jesus Christ considerations of personal 
rights and privileges must always be secondary. 
How fully Paul caught the spirit of the Master ! 
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He knew how to defend himself on occasion ; but 
his life was a life of concession to others for Christ’s 
sake. He laboriously and conclusively proves that 
certain rights are his—the right, for example, to 
marty like the other Apostles, to eat sacrificial flesh, 
to receive material support from those to whom he 
ministered. He carefully establishes his claim to 
each of these rights,—and then deliberately casts it 
from him, “lest,” he says, “I should hinder the 
gospel of Christ.” 

It may well be questioned whether, in this “ age 
of progress,” we have got very far away from the 
principle of feudalism, ‘‘ Might is right.”” We do 
not drive off each other’s cattle as our thieving 
ancestors did. But we agitate, and organise, and 
combine, and plot, and labour—for what? To 
secure our rights. And capital and labour glare at 
each other through the green eyes of a merciless 
jealousy. Each man clutches at his so-called rights, 
with the inevitable result that duty and responsibility 
are largely forgotten. Let but the rule of Christ 
be observed, let but the example of Christ be 
followed, and lo, the golden millennium is upon us! 
Let each man cease to regard that which to him 
appears his highest right,—let him, in imitation of 
the example of the Son of God, cease to regard that as 
something to be eagerly seized. Let him be willing 
to abandon it that his brother may gain thereby. 
“* Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.”, 
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And then you ask me whether I mean what I 
say. Certainly not! Nor did Christ mean that 
such a command was to receive literal obedience. 
But it is the duty of the Christian man to act in 
accordance with the exalted principle which our 
Lord thus hyperbolically enunciates. 

3. Thus the whole attitude of the believer, 
the genuine follower of Jesus Christ, must give 
evidence that his life is radically different from the 
lives of the men around him. And, most important 
of all, and inclusive of all, it must differ from the 
worldly life in this respect, that it is lived in the light 
of eternity. He sees beyond the things that are 
visible, and casts his anchor within the veil. To him 
riches, and applause, and such victories and defeats 
as work frenzy in the brain and heart of ordinary 
men, are of but evanescent import. He feels that 
he must be different from others, and do more than 
others. The moral watchword of his life is this, 
“‘ Let me do right though the heavens should fall! ” 
And in the midst of overwhelming disaster he will 
stand unique among his fellows, smiling, and singing 
amid the wreck and ruin of his most cherished earthly 
hopes, ‘‘ The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice!” 
And, like the fellow-prisoners of Paul and Silas, men 
will wonder at the difference, and seek, with a holy 
envy, to enter into possession of the same blessedness, 
“‘ And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord, in that 
day when I make up My jewels.” 
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XXVI 
The Expediency of Suffering 


“It is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
people.” —Fohn xt. 50. 


As someone has well and truly said, “ If the Devil 
often travesties the words of God, God sometimes 
chooses to parody those of the Devil, by bestowing 
upon them unintended truth.” It was such a 
Divine irony that was, in the highest degree, mani- 
fested in the present instance. The high priest was 
the recognised recipient of heavenly messages to 
the chosen nation; and it would seem that the 
message might come unconsciously to him who 
received it, and be spoken under an impulse unknown 
to himself. ‘ This spake he not of (or from) himself ; 
but, being high priest that year, he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for the nation. . . . Then 
from that day forth they took counsel together to 
put Him to death.” 

The expediency of any act or event means its 
suitability or appropriateness. ‘‘ All things are 
lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient,” 
or, as it is in the margin, “ profitable.” On the 
other hand, while a wrong act can never be justified 
by its beneficial results, while it can never be morally 
defensible to do evil that good may come, 
there is a deep sense in which a crime may be 
expedient. Christ’s going away was by crucifixion, by 
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perpetration of the greatest crime of human history; 
yet He said to His dumbfoundered disciples, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” He spoke the 
same truth when He said, “ I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” And again, 
He declared to the sorrowing pair on their way to 
Emmaus, and proved His words from Moses and the 
prophets, that “the Christ ought to suffer these 
things, and to enter into His glory.” 

The expediency of the death of Christ ; surely 
this is one of the greatest of mysteries! He who was 
the representative of Israel in the rejection of 
Israel’s Messiah, and who, as President of the 
Supreme Court of the Church, afterwards pro- 
nounced His doom, unconsciously to himself sets 
forth the high and holy “ expediency” of his own 
ghastly crime. He who was the leader of those who 
tempted Judas, and out of whose private purse may 
have come the thirty pieces of silver, the price of the 
noblest blood that ever was shed, was doing that 
which was in itself necessary to be done ;_ his victim 
being “‘ delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God.” He who was the slayer 
of the Saviour of the world here states the principle 
on which God permitted that crime in order that 
the world might be saved ! 

In this dictum of Caiaphas we have the 
enunciation of a far-reaching principle, which asserts 
itself throughout the whole range of human 
experience. The long and tortuous path of human 
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progress is strewn with—I shall not say the victims, 
but the trophies of that principle. The one man 
who dies, dies often for the unfit. ‘‘ He who knew 
no sin was made sin for us.” ‘‘ God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.”” The heroes who have 
fallen on the world’s battlefields were the noblest 
of men, nobler by far than most of those whom they 
died to make free. ‘The martyrs whose blood was 
the seed of the Church were the very cream of 
humanity. The physician who plunges his life into 
the deadly environment of the fever den, orimmolates 
himself in the leper colony, is sacrificed for the deliver- 
ance of those who are, in the main, immeasurably 
his inferiors. It is the scientific genius who falls 
a victim to the subtle influence of radium or x-rays. 
It is most frequently the noble pioneer who 
perishes that the mere trader may grow rich. 
But not only is this so; it seems as if human 
progress were an impossibility without suffering and 
sacrifice. Here and there the individual goes under, 
that the community may advance. The shipwright 
mourned the advent of the iron hull; yet there 
are more shipwrights to-day than ever. The old 
spinners rose in riot against the spinning-jenny, and 
the hand-loom weavers against the power-loom ; 
yet there are more weavers and spinners than ever. 
The linotype hit the compositor hard, yet there are 
more compositors, and more hands engaged in the 
printing trade, than our fathers ever dreamt of. 
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The chauffeur is putting out the driver, and ruining 
many a horse-breeder, just as the railway train 
displaced the stage-coach, and as the charabanc 
is thrusting out the railway train; yet there are 
more engaged in the locomotion of others than there 
were fifty, or even twenty years ago. Nevertheless 
all this means suffering. Where the profit accrues 
is not always clear upon the surface. Much of the 
suffering might be avoided by a speedier readjustment 
to changing conditions; and in a more rationally 
organised society the changes would be largely 
provided against, and much of the suffering 
prevented. But even as it isit isinevitable. There 
is for us no better consolation, apart from the higher 
purposes of suffering and sacrifice, than lies in this 
consideration, that we to-day are reaping the rich 
fruit of the sacrifices of those who have gone before 
us, as they also reaped what their fathers had sown, 
and as our children and children’s children will 
gather the harvest of our pain. They also will be 
called upon to sow for the generations that come 
after, that the world may, from generation to 
generation, more fully emerge from barbarism. 

We are living in an age of privilege; but it is 
also an age of suffering. Many are made to suffer 
—we ourselves are made to suffer—through the 
wrong-doing of others. Let us seek to grasp the 
principle presented in the apothegm of Caiaphas. 
Above all, let us strive to realise that God alone 
is able to unravel the mystery of it all. He alone 
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knoweth the end from the beginning. From 
eternity He saw, what the historian of the future will 
be able to make plain, that the Great War was 
expedient, that the suffering of Europe to-day is 
expedient, as is also the turmoil in Ireland, and the 
general industrial unrest throughout the world. 
We are not witnessing a Divine defeat, but the 
working-out of a wise and gracious plan. 

Finally, let us be sure of this, that there is 
nothing so beautiful, nothing so truly expedient, as 
self-sacrifice for others. I have spoken of involuntary 
sacrifice, of the expediency of the one, very much 
against his will, and under a stinging sense of cruel 
injustice, being sacrificed in order that the many 
may gain. That  providential arrangement is 
absolutely defensible. ‘One soweth and another 
reapeth,” but sower and reaper do not always rejoice 
together ; for the reaper often rejoices after the 
sower has died in his disappointment, died it may be 
of a broken heart. Sacrifice is not necessarily 
self-sacrifice. Yet thereisan instinctive appreciation 
of self-sacrifice for others. How is this? It is 
because it is an adumbration of the Divine character. 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son.”’ The restoration of God’simage upon 
a man is best seen in growing likeness to Him who laid 
down His life that wemight live. Only by breathing 
His spirit of loving self-sacrifice can we attain to His 
likeness who is the revelation of God, “ the brightness 
of His glory, and the express image of His person.” 
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Gnats and Camels 


“Ye . . . strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
Matt. xxiit, 24. 


Oricinatty the Pharisees were the spiritual 
aristocracy of Israel. The name they bore means 
“ separated,” and the Pharisees were the religious 
descendants of the more scrupulous Israelites who, 
in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, separated them- 
selves from the surrounding heathen. But their 
zeal for the law had led them to exalt the letter above 
the spirit, and, by a strange paradox which has often 
repeated itself, to value the expositions of the rabbis 
more than the law itself. 

Our text is one of those scathing epigrams in 
which our Lord exposed and ridiculed Pharisaic 
inconsistency. It was the habit of the Pharisees, in 
their zeal for the ceremonial law, to pour all their 
liquor of every kind through fine linen, lest any 
insect should pass undetected; ‘‘ every creeping 
thing that flieth ” being forbidden as food by the 
Levitical law. But while they were thus scrupulous 
regarding an infinitesimal infringement of a 
ceremonial enactment, the great moral require- 
ments of the Decalogue itself were unscrupulously 
evaded. The law of tithes referred to the fruits 
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of the orchard and the produce of the field ; but the 
Pharisee made it to apply to the garden as well, 
tithing his “‘ mint and anise and cummin.” But 
while he scrupulously divided his insignificant 
stock of parsley, he might unscrupulously neglect 
his aged parents. This shameless immorality, 
cloaked by a spurious religion, our Lord denounces 
and holds up to ridicule by drawing a caricature, 
grotesque in its humorous exaggeration, yet true to 
the life as a genuine cartoon alwaysis. ‘The Master’s 
sallies must often have caused the multitude to 
smile; but now we can imagine the Pharisees 
withdrawing with a scowl, their dislike of the 
Galilean rabbi growing to a deadly hatred under the 
burst of laughter with which the people greeted the 
ludicrous picture of ceremonial discrimination : 
*“Ye blind guides, who filter out a midge and 
swallow a dromedary !” 

Let us be careful, however, not to misunderstand 
our Lord’s teaching here. Note at the outset that 
the neglect of gnats may lead to the toleration of 
camels. Christ finds no fault with the straining 
out of gnats. It was, to say the least, a good 
sanitary precaution in a land in which gnats are 
common, and someof them poisonous. Undoubtedly 
a gnat was an “unclean” animal. .For a man, 
therefore, deliberately to swallow a gnat was, 
according to the ceremonial law, unquestionably 
sinful. Our Lord’s rebuke gives no sanction to 
fashionable sneers at painful righteousness, or 
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cynical laughter at puritan conscientiousness. He 
is a fool who fails or refuses to recognise the import- 
ance of little things. One dead fly is sufficient to 
““ cause the ointment of the apothecary to send forth 
a stinking savour.” Modern science has carried us 
far beyond the straining out of gnats. It tells us 
that the most virulent fever may be traced to the 
presence of living creatures as much smaller than 
gnats as gnats are smaller than camels. Were the 
Pharisee of two millenniums ago to resume his 
religious life upon earth, he would be driven to the 
wearing of a respirator of most complicated 
construction ; if, indeed, the only effective model 
would not be one which made breathing impossible ! 

Realise this, that Christianity is the most gnat- 
straining of all religions, past or present. For what 
saith the “ perfect law of liberty”? ‘ Be not 
deceived, a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
‘Abstain from the very appearance of evil.” 
*“‘ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” 

For indeed the swallowing of gnats may develop 
an appetite for camels. The formation of many 
an untruthful disposition might be traced back to 
a carelessness regarding the smaller details of 
narrative, or an uncurbed tendency to exaggeration. 
Many a drunkard has bitterly regretted that he 
ever learned to drink; and one learns to drink, not 
in quarts, but in sips. The murderer who declared, 
with the noose around his neck, that he started on 
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his downward career in childhood by cheating his 
mother out of a halfpenny of “change,” said nothing 
strange after all; he simply began with a gnat, and 
ended with a camel. The early Church swallowed 
a gnat when she allowed the unscriptural distinction 
between “elder” and “ bishop”; and, centuries 
later, she swallowed the camel of the papacy. A 
camel is not more unclean than a gnat ; but there is 
more of it. No harm in keeping your eye on the 
gnats, so long as undue indulgence in microscopical 
research does not blind you to larger things, and lead 
you even to make a meal of a passing camel before 
you are aware. 

That is a thought well worth pondering. The 
presence of camels may be overlooked in our hunting 
for gnats. And concentration on minute evils may 
turn us from great enterprises. How often has the 
Church of Christ been engrossed by controversies 
which must have made angels smile at their triviality, 
and weep at the Church’s neglect of the honourable 
and urgent tasks that called to her. While she 
laboured over points of theological distinction the 
poor rotted in their slums, plague and _ pestilence 
stalked across Europe, and scarcely a voice was raised 
in favour of bearing the evangel to the perishing 
heathen abroad. 

And so it is to-day ; so, indeed, it may be among 
ourselves. Our orthodoxy may blind us to our 
lack of faith. Our blear-eyed poring over micro- 
scopical departures from the traditions of our 
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fathers may cause us to overlook abuses that would 
have filled our fathers with horror. All which is 
but evidence of the insidiousness of evil, and the 
weakness of human nature. 

What our Lord wished specially to urge upon the 
hearts and consciences of His hearers was this, that 
the detection and rejection of gnats cannot justify the 
swallowing of camels. Be it remembered that the 
detection and rejection of gnats is a sacred duty. 
But, when all has been said, a camel is a larger 
mouthful than a gnat. And he who condemns 
another man’s swallowing of gnats does not thereby 
diminish his own responsibility for the swallowing of 
camels. However scrupulous and skilful a man may 
be in straining out infinitesimal impurities, he is 
none the less blameworthy in quaffing gallons of 
filth. His detection of microbes of “‘ new theology ” 
will not be counted to him for righteousness if he 
staggers home drunk of an evening. After all, there 
can be no mistake about a camel; while the gnats 
that men laboriously strain out are often imaginary. 
For a man who swallows camels in secret to strain 
out gnats in public is nothing short of impudence. 
For a man who lives a life of self-indulgence to 
condemn a saint for his exercise of that legitimate 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh his people free, 
and who performs every action of his life under 
a sense of responsibility to which his critic is an 
absolute stranger, is, to say the least, a defiance of 
all logic. For a man who is himself all wrong, 
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and who knows it, to arrogate to himself the function 
of keeping a Spirit-guided church right, insisting 
on straining out her gnats while he swallows his own 
camels, is nothing else than Pharasaic hypocrisy of 
the lowest type. 

“¢ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and keep His commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing.” 
Excessive punctiliousness about comparative trifles 
may pass with men as a substitute for religion, but 
all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
Him with whom we have todo. To his own Master 
every one of us must stand or fall. 
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Learning and Leaning 


“His disciples believed on Him.”—-Fohn it. 11. 


Some time ago I heard a preacher make a most 
astounding statement. He said that in our day 
most men are disciples of the Man of Nazareth. 
That cannot be accepted as true; at all events it 
cannot be accepted fully. But at the same time 
it must be admitted that in a very real sense it is 
true. It is undoubtedly true to this extent, that 
most men in this so-called Christian country accept 
the teaching of Jesus. Vastly more people accept 
His teaching than accepted it a century, or even 
a generation ago. But acceptance of Christ’s 
teaching does not constitute discipleship. Many a 
man accepts Christ’s teaching, gives his consent to 
it that it is right, who is by no means prepared to 
accept it to the extent of obeying it. And it is 
doubtful whether even the following of Christ’s 
teaching gives a man full right to call himself His 
disciple. 

For what is it to be a disciple of Jesus Christ ? 
To begin with, what is a disciple? I turn up my 
dictionary, and it tells me that a disciple is “a 
learner, scholar, or pupil.” I am further told that 
“disciple ” and “ discipline” come from the same 
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root. A disciple, then, is one who is under 
discipline. But surely this dictionary definition is 
defective. According to use and wont, “ disciple ” 
means much more than a learner, or a scholar, or 
one who is under a particular discipline. What do 
we mean when we say that a man is a disciple of 
Carlyle, or of Ruskin, or of any other sage, ancient 
or modern? We mean that his whole thought is 
dominated by the principles laid down by him whom 
he and his fellow-disciples speak and write of as 
“the master.” It means that he breathes his 
spirit, that he strives to think his thoughts, that his 
highest ambition is to live as the master would have 
lived in the place in which he finds himself. There 
is no better presentation of the essential idea of 
discipleship than we have in those words of the most 
illustrious of Christ’s disciples, *‘ For to me to live 
is Christ’; ‘‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” sar 

You see what that means, and how far from the 
truth it is to say that most men to-day are Christ’s 
disciples. Let us rejoice that the teaching of 
Jesus is more generally accepted than ever before 
in all the Christian centuries. Let us thank God 
that that teaching never before had such a large 
place in literature, that even our secular press seems 
to be, consciously or unconsciously, under the spell 
of the great Teacher. Let us exult in the undoubted 
fact that Christ has His hand upon the conscience of 
the world as never before ; ay, and that His voice 
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is being more clearly heard in the councils of the 
nations, and of twentieth century civilisation. All 
these are unmistakable signs of the advance of the 
Kingdom of God. But the world has yet to learn 
how uncompromising are the demands of Jesus 
Christ. He Himself has enunciated the principles, 
and set up the only authoritative standard, of 
discipleship. It means the denial of self, the giving 
up of one’s life. It involves the lifelong bearing of 
the cross. It carries with it the solitude of a good 
conscience, separation if necessary from the nearest 
and dearest. Discipleship recognises no rival to the 
Master. Everything must go that in any measure 
stands in opposition to Him. ‘That is what it is to 
be Christ’s disciple. 

And to be a disciple, in the sense in which He 
Himself uses the term, is all that is necessary to 
salvation. “ Disciple” and “believer” were not 
always synonymous. None of His disciples believed 
on Him at first, in the full sense. As they learned 
of Him their faith grew; till at last it could be said 
that “‘ His disciples believed on Him.” Perhaps it 
was only after the Ascension that “disciple” 
and “believer”? became fully synonymous. The 
followers of the new religion were called “ brethren,” 
“ saints,” “ believers”?; but most frequently they 
were called “ disciples.” And it is of the disciples 
it is said that they were “‘ called Christians first in 
Antioch.” 

Friend, perhaps your difficulty lies just here, 
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that you cannot convince yourself of the genuineness 
of your faith. You are not sure that you are a 
believer. Well, leave that question aside. Are you 
a disciple ? Perhaps you have got no further than 
acceptance of Christ as the great Teacher. Then 
follow on to know Him, and “ whatsoever He saith 
to you, do it.” Shape your life according to His 
teaching, and you will find that the old Psalmist 
spake truly, ‘‘ Unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness.” Your own experience will 
convince you that “he that doeth His will shall 
know of the doctrine.” You cannot be a genuine 
disciple of the Master’s without sooner or later 
coming to believe on Him. Learning leads to 
leaning. 

Indeed, there is no true faith that is not founded 
in discipleship. A man must learn before he can 
lean. The failure of many a promising Christian 
life has been caused by the reversal of this order. 
To believe in a Christ with whom you have no 
experimental acquaintance is an impossibility. 
Faith in Christ is something more than acquiescence 
in any number of golden texts. Saving faith is an 
act of the soul; but that faith may follow auto- 
matically upon a long-continued effort to “ put on 
Christ,” in the sense of breathing His spirit, and 
striving to live His life. If you cannot come to His 
table as a believer, then come simply as a disciple. 
You need claim no more than this, that you are a 
disciple of the Master at whose feet you desire to 
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sit. There is nothing brings peace like discipleship, 
choosing the good part, and sitting humbly at His 
feet. “Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

“And His disciples believed on Him.” They 
believed 7» Him before; but now they believe on 
Him. Not even then did they believe on Him with 
the fulness of faith that came to them afterwards. 
It was the faith of men who, in His extremity, “ all 
forsook Him, and fled.” Their faith did not involve 
acceptance of the great mass of modern Christian 
doctrine. What their faith amounted to they 
might not have been able to say with any clearness 
of definition. But it amounted to this, that they 
felt that they could not do without Him. They 
had learned to lean upon Him, and the better they 
knew Him the more fully they trusted Him. From 
discipleship they rose to faith. ‘That is all He wants 
of you, to learn of Him and lean upon Him, to learn 
and lean more and more. That is what it is to be 
a Christian. ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up out of 
the wilderness, leaning upon her beloved ? ” 
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XXIX 
The Foolishness of God 


“ The foolishness of God is wiser than men.”—1 Cor. 1. 25. 


Tue key-word of this whole passage is “ foolishness.” 
That term occurs only seven times in our English 
New Testament, and of these seven occurrences 
four are within these eight verses, from the eighteenth 
to the twenty-fifth inclusive. Paul is playing upon 
the word, ringing the changes, as he sometimes does, 
upon a single term. To bring out the Apostle’s 
meaning you need only put the word in inverted 
commas. The preaching of the cross can never be 
foolishness. Christ crucified is not foolishness. 
These are the mistaken views of unenlightened men. 
And so when we come across this strange expression, 
“ The foolishness of God,” we have no difficulty 
in divining its meaning. That which seems a foolish 
procedure of Providence, that which is very far 
from what we in our wisdom would have done, 
that which actually looks like a Divine blunder, is 
wiser than any course which human wisdom could 
ever have devised. 

Take, to begin with, the matter to which the 
Apostle more immediately refers. For nineteen 
centuries men have marvelled at the foolishness of 
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what our fathers loved to speak of as God’s “ plan 
of salvation.” Modern culture will have none of 
it. The destructive criticism of to-day, like the 
philosophies of ancient Greece, regards the preaching 
of “ the blood theory of the atonement ”’ as foolish- 
ness. Perhaps there lurks in your own thought 
some doubt as to the wisdom of this scheme of 
doctrine, which is unquestionably Pauline, and 
which Paul demonstrates to be entirely Christian. 
It does not square with your idea of what is adequate 
and effective. How can a man be saved, essentially 
and eternally, by believing on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
Ah, the foolishness of God is wiser than men—wiser, 
for example, than the wisdom of the Church of 
Rome. Her scheme of salvation is a marvellous 
concoction, displaying the most superlative wisdom 
of men each of whom was regarded as among the 
wisest of his age. ‘The whole system has been knit 
together by master intellects, till at last it has been 
declared to be divinely perfect. But the gospel 
preached to the Philippian jailer still holds the field. 
It has shown itself to be the power of God. One 
philosophy after another has gone under, one theory 
after another has been invented by some of the 
wisest of men, and they have all been found wanting ; 
while the gospel of justification by faith, “ without 
the deeds of the law,” is more in evidence to-day 
than ever it was. It is a gospel that a little child 
can grasp. It is full of mystery into which the angels 
gaze in wonder; but what they wonder at is not 
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its complexity, but its simplicity. Verily “the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men!” 

And in the realm of the Divine government the 
same holds true. Those events which sometimes 
seem—to use a heathen term—“ unfortunate,” are 
indeed no exception to the policy of infinite wisdom. 
Our hearts often harbour thoughts which our lips 
dare not utter. Under the superficial acquiescence 
in what we perhaps hypocritically call the Divine 
wisdom there may lurk a deeper rebellion against 
what we regard as the “foolishness” of God. 
Everything was going on so well, all your plans were 
working out so smoothly, and there was such clear 
evidence of your own wisdom in the shaping of 
your affairs, when the scheme miscarried, or when 
something happened which rendered it abortive— 
don’t you remember, my friend, how your faith in 
the wisdom of God was in danger of collapse? 
When your home was darkened by one cloud after 
another, you failed to appropriate the assurance 
that “ all things work together for good to them that 
love God,” and your heart cried out, “ All these 
things are against me!” You found that the 
universe was not so wisely governed as you believed 
in the days when the candle of the Lord shone upon 
you. Whoamong us has not been tempted not only, 
like Job, to “ charge God foolishly,” but to charge 
the All-wise with foolishness ? 

But not alone in the shaping of our own individual 
lives does divine Providence seem sometimes to err, 
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but in the evolution of the destinies of nations. 
When the French Revolution came, and the streets 
of Paris ran red with some of the best blood of 
France, it seemed as if God—well, surely He might 
have done better! Men scoffed at the idea of a 
beneficent Deity permitting such a ghastly cataclysm. 
And then, what a failure it was! The aristocrats 
said, ‘‘ In spite of the blood that was shed, our side 
has won ”; and their proud hearts triumphed over 
the foolishness of God! And the down-trodden 
people cried, “In spite of the blood that was shed, 
our cause is lost”; and their darkened minds 
wondered at the foolishness of God! Yet there is 
no section of the community to-day, no prince in his 
palace or peasant in his hut, who has not gained by 
that great upheaval. God in His wisdom so ordered 
it that one of the most colossal of human failures 
did more for mankind, more for the bringing in of 
the Kingdom of God, than historian or philosopher 
will ever be able fully to set forth. 

Again, why was Britain permitted to lose her 
New England colonies? It was through the 
superlative wisdom of some who were regarded 
as among the wisest of men. In what seemed to 
the British statesmen of that day the foolishness 
of God, the victory was given to the rebels, and the 
British armies were defeated and scattered by their 
own kith and kin. It seemed as if the end of all 
things had come! But what is the prevalent view 
to-day? Is it not that our loss was a blessing in 
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disguise ? It was in God’s plan that the great 
Republic of the West should teach mankind lessons 
which it could not otherwise have learned ; lessons 
in human liberty, lessonsin the essentials of successful 
colonisation, lessons in genuine imperialism. It 
looked like a Divine blunder; but the foolishness of 
God has proved to be wiser than men. 

And what shall I more say? For the time 
would fail me to speak of the Indian Mutiny, the 
Boer War, the Scottish Church case, and the 
Armageddon of these latter days. Why did God 
permit the Great War? We cannot tell. But our 
children and our children’s children will see that it 
was inevitable in the course of human development. 
Future generations will agree with Bernhardi, in a 
reverse acceptation, and extol the wisdom of God in 
making the wrath of man to praise Him. 

In His selection of instruments also, how God 
seems to blunder! He rejects all the tests and 
criteria of the schools, and passes by those whom the 
world delights to honour, choosing men and women 
with a sovereign aloofness that fills us with wonder. 
Some of the most eminent of the world’s benefactors, 
the initiators of great movements, have been as far 
as could be conceived from what a vote of a united 
humanity would have chosen. All down the ages 
the foolishness of God has been shown to be wiser 
than men. So thought Samuel, as he followed the 
brilliant career of David, and remembered the day 
when Jesse made all his sons to pass before him, all 
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but the youngest, the herdboy on the hill, who was 
quite forgotten on such an occasion as the selection 
of aking. So Isaiah himself thought when he called 
to mind his shrinking from a task for which he 
seemed conspicuously ill-qualified. Jesus, Himself 
a carpenter, chose illiterate peasants for His disciples 
and apostles. Patrick herded swine on Slemish, 
Luther was the son of a miner, Abraham Lincoln 
was a rail-splitter. And some of the greatest saints 
were formerly the greatest sinners. “ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty are called ; 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty. 
Because the weakness of God is stronger than men, 
and the foolishness of God is wiser than men. That 
no flesh should glory in His presence.” 
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“ All men seek for Thee.”—Mark 1, 37. 


A FANCIFUL writer imagined that he had discovered 
a new meaning in the life of our Lord upon the 
earth. It was, he asserted, a prophetic presentation 
of the history of Christianity. But, while the 
arguments on which he based his theory were as 
far-fetched as the theory itself, it cannot be denied 
that it conveys interesting suggestion. We may 
well regard the days in which we live as foreshadowed 
in that incident in connection with which these 
words were spoken, “ All men seek for Thee.” Jesus 
of Nazareth is no longer the despised and rejected 
of men. While there is scarcely an article of the 
Church’s creed that is not attacked and denied, the 
Church’s Christ is enthroned, as never before, in 
the estimation of the world. The greatest stimulus 
to the gospel preacher to-day is just this, that he 
declares the evangel in a world that is no longer 
indifferent to Christ. 

\ Take the social problem, never more urgent than 
it is to-day. Social reformers of all shades speak of 
Jesus with respect. He~is.not—reviled-as-He-once 
was..by..those. who are. most. widely regarded as 
“ advanced-thinkers.”” Christ is claimed as the 
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foremost champion of that unselfish consideration 
of others which is the only true communism. One 
of the popular cries of present-day socialism is 
“Back to Christ!” Back to the peasant artisan, 
the fearless reformer, the plain north-countryman 
who scandalised the spiritual leaders of His day by 
His scathing denunciation of shams. Need we fear 
that cry? Do we not believe, as well as those who 
raise it, that the solution of all our social problems, 
the reconciliation of capital and labour, se~that~ 
strikes-and-lock-outs-shall-besno-more, the ending of 
class warfare, lies with Christ ? Certainly when the 
principles of His teaching have been universally 
accepted, as they shall be sooner or later, that will 
mean the abolition of scandalous poverty on the 
one hand, and of selfish accumulation of wealth on 
the other. That both are wrong is being every day 
more fully recognised, and its recognition makes for 
the ultimate triumph of Christianity. } 

[~ The life and teaching of Jesus are now the 
generally accepted standard of moral worth. That 
is not seriously questioned by any influential writer 
of our day. And this estimate is not confined to 
Christendom. It is held by more than one school 
of thought in India. Confucians who read and 
think—and the number of these in China is steadily 
growing—many of them have not hesitated to 
acknowledge that the teaching of Jesus is superior 
to that of the great sage whose name they bear. 
Selections from the sayings of Jesus are memorised 
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in the public schools of heathen Japan, where all 
school-books are published under government 
auspices. 'To—live..accordingtoHis-teaching -is 
generally accepted among civilised.nations~as a 
satisfactory~ideal: The moral greatness of Jesus 
forces recognition, The human mind and heart 
instinctively respond to its appeal. And of the 
great multitude who bow before Him as the most 
illustrious of ethical teachers, there are many who 
are led to see and acknowledge His higher claim, 
_ and take up His cross and follow Him. _| 
\ G{éus, Oe if we turn to the literature of the day, we 
shall find that Jesus is its most outstanding figure. 
The whirr of the printing-press was never so loud ; 
yet the sheets that are professedly religious stand 
to-day in unprecedented proportion to the gigantic 
total. The number of theological writers was never 
as large, and is growing in growing ratio. But also 
in books and magazines, in weeklies and dailies, 
that are not definitely or professedly religious, Christ 
is far from being ignored. His claims are not passed 
by as they were wont to be, even within living 
memory. Read your newspaper leading. articles, 
and you will find that here also this holds good. 
The whole trend of public opinion is in the same 
direction. And the cry is rising every day louder 
and clearer as it enters into the sympathetic ears 
of the living and exalted Christ, ‘ All men seek for 
Thee | 
Let me sum up all these considerations, and 
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carry you beyond them all, in this final statement, 
that{Jesus Christ is being hailed, as never before, 
as the one great need of human life, the conscious 
or unconscious desire of every human heart. This 
is what really lies at the root of this universal drawing 
towards the incarnate Son of God. And what is 
the explanation? It lies in the fact that Christ 
is better understood in our day than ever before. 
“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me. This He said signifying what death 
He should die.” But there is the more spiritual 
signification of this Messianic utterance. What 
has been needed all down the Christian centuries, 
and what marks out the present day from all the past, 
is the lifting up of Jesus Christ from the earth. 
Christ upon the cross may be made the most earthly 
and degrading of all presentations of Him; as 
witness the loathsome pictures of physical suffering 
with which we are all familiar, completely hiding 
His deepest agony, and obscuring the spiritual 
significance of His death. And so in this day of 
ours, when Christ is being lifted higher than ever 
from all that is earthly and sensual, His disciples 
may say to Him, in the fullness of joy that comes to 
them in the wile and truer recognition of His 
claims, “ Master, all men seek for Thee ! x) 

(— Yet it is upon the cross that Jesus exercises His 
most powerfully attractive force. Neither by His 
words nor by His works does He most irresistibly 
draw men to Himself. The beauty of His character 
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might rather repel us, were that all that we could 
find in Him. Its well-rounded perfection would 
but mock our deformity. His teaching, again, would 
be of little value to us if it stood alone, for we could 
never translate it into our lives. Nothing is better 
calculated to humble a man than the Sermon on 
the Mount. That manifesto of the Kingdom of 
God may well send away the best of men “ very 
sorrowful.” 

Nor is it even the sympathy of Jesus that draws 
men to Him most powerfully. To have a conscious 
share in that sympathy needs a measure of spiritual 
perception, some experience of His fellowship. 
The most powerful attraction, that which leads 
most men to seek for Him, is the need that exists 
in every heart for that which He alone can supply, 
and the unrecognised consciousness of that need. 
For in Him there is not only the solution of the social 
problem, but the power to impart that divine spirit 
of unselfishness, the spread of which in the community 
will bring about the triumph of righteousness, and 
the universal reign of peace and comfort. There 
is not only a transcendent moral beauty in Him, 
but the power necessary for the attainment of that 
ideal. There is not only the highest enactment, 
the most spiritual interpretation of the Divine law, 
but the satisfaction of Divine justice for its past 
infringement ; without which satisfaction “‘ new 
obedience” can have no value. | 

Whether or not you have sought for Christ, 
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there is no need to ask whether you have found Him. 
Of course you have! But, having found Him, 
having indeed had Him thrust upon you from your 
childhood; having found Him, in the sense of 
having apprehended the truth concerning Him, have 
you cordially accepted that truth? Having dis- 
covered that His character is the highest ideal, have 
you chosen it as yours? Having admitted that His 
teaching marks the most complete standard of life, 
have you elected to accept and obey that teaching ? 
Having found Him, have you rejected Him; or 
have you made Him monarch of your life, and 
crowned Him upon the throne of your heart’s 
affection ? You have indeed found Christ, and 
Christ has found you. He and you confront each 
other now. You are again compelled, whether you 
will or not, to put to yourself Pilate’s query, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with this Man which is called Christ ?” 
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The Beauty of Holiness 
“The beauty of holiness.”—2 Chron. xx. 21. 


Tus phrase does not mean that there are elements 
of beauty in holiness—as when we speak of the 
beauty of a flower—or even that holiness itself 1s 
beautiful. It means—for the terms really stand in 
apposition—that holiness zs beauty in its own sphere 
of the spiritual. And so the analysis of beauty, an 
indefinable term which we nevertheless regard as 
simple, will lead us to a clearer conception of holiness, 
a term around which even holy men have been at 
open war. Beauty is not a negative term. It is 
not attained by the elimination of blemishes. An 
object may be faultless and yet conform tono standard 
of beauty. Thus holiness is more than innocence. 
The absense of sin does not constitute holiness. 
Holiness is spiritual beauty; and the essentials of 
beauty are the essentials of holiness. 

1. One of these essential elements is symmetry, 
or the harmonious adjustment of parts. A piece of 
sculpture is declared to be beautiful when, examined 
from every point, it agrees with the unwritten law 
of proportion. A painting in which the grouping 
is most effective, and in which the colours are so 
balanced and blended that a sense of unity is created 
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and maintained; a musical composition which 
moves with ease and grace, and in which none of the 
parts is either defective or obtrusive, possesses the 
element of symmetry, and is to that extent beautiful. 

Holiness, then, “ the beauty of holiness,” involves 
the idea of symmetry, the harmonious development 
of man’s higher nature. There is nothing lop-sided 
in holiness. ‘The ideal saint is essentially a well- 
balanced man, whose inward spirit and outward 
bearing are in some measure a reflection of the calm 
of the Divine nature. Describe this beauty in the 
highest you cannot, any more than you can fully 
describe a landscape. What you want in your search 
for it, and in your striving after it, is not so much a 
code of rules as a standard of reference. In judging 
that statue you compare it with the living man ; 
not any one man, for no human figure is perfectly 
beautiful, but with the ideal man, the accepted 
standard of physical comeliness. So here, a standard 
of spiritual beauty is indispensable. Where is that 
standard to be found? In Him in whose image 
man was originally made. But “no man hath seen 
God at any time. The only-begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” 
He who is the Son of God, “ the brightness of His 
glory, and the express image of His person,” is also 
the Son of Man, the ideal Man, the model Man, the 
standard of human excellence. Mark the symmetry 
of that unique Personality, the accurate spiritual 
proportions, the marvellous balancing of opposites, 
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the subtle blending of qualities kindred yet distinct. 
What a harmony is here! Regal majesty and 
child-like meekness, burning zeal and serene patience, 
unsparing severity and more than maternal tender- 
ness, inflexible justice and overflowing sympathy, 
uncompromising hatred of sin and unquenchable 
love of sinners ; all these combine to form a character 
before which even those who deny its Divinity have 
been constrained to bow in acknowledgment of its 
supernal beauty. What is “the beauty of holiness?” 
It is “‘ the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” ‘in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” 

2. Another element of beauty is utility, or the 
serving of a definite purpose. Ruskin, perhaps the 
greatest of art critics, laid it down as a canon for 
which he claimed the authority of an axiom, that 
nothing is beautiful which is not really or apparently 
useful. A blind window, a manifestly unnecessary 
buttress, a pillar that supports nothing, cannot be 
regarded as in the full sense beautiful. The beauty 
of mere symmetrical proportion is self-contained, 
and therefore defective. What is it that makes that 
silver streak upon the landscape, that patch of yellow 
on the distant hillside, seem to us so beautiful ? 
Is it not the sub-conscious valuation of the one as 
a fertilising river, and of the other as a field of 
ripened grain ? 

“Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to 
enjoy Him for ever.” And as this is the one purpose 
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for which man was made, so it is the only legitimate 
use to which he can be put. Whatever tempts him 
from it attacks his very manhood. Whatever leads 
him to neglect it threatens his highest usefulness, 
and endangers his success as a man. Holiness is not 
a sickly plant that hangs its white leaves in the 
cloister. It is a tree of God, whose roots are in the 
house of God, but whose branches are in the home. 
They penetrate the warehouse and the exchange, 
and wave over street and market-place. 

My cynical friend, let me ask you whether this 
is what you have been sneering at as “ holiness.” 
Was this the thought in your mind when you curled 
your lip at that young fellow in your department, 
and called him a “ saint” ? You meant that he isa 
weakling, a milk-sop, a namby-pamby kill-mirth, with 
no backbone to speak of. If that is what he is, you 
have called him by the wrong name. You are 
proud when you hear yourself referred to as “a bit 
of an athlete.”” What is an athlete? One who 
sets himself to the development of his physical 
powers. What is a saint? A spiritual athlete; 
one whose great aim in life is the development of 
his higher nature. 

I have nothing to say against the lower athletics. 
But I call you to the higher. There is no true 
development of manhood apart from the fulfilling 
of a man’s “chief end,” his primary purpose. 
There can be no genuine beauty in anything that 
fails to achieve the purpose for which it was made. 
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Cultivate those powers which belong to you as a 
man, and not merely those which you possess in 
common with the “ beasts that perish.” For, 
however muscularly strong you may become, you 
will never be a match for the lion ; however fleet of 
foot, you will still be hopelessly outdistanced by the 
ostrich. But if you seek the development of your 
spiritual powers—I am not sure that archangels can 
enter into competition with you. For not upon 
them, so far as has been revealed to us, can there 
ever rest, in the meaning and in the measure in 
which they may rest upon you, “ the beauty of the 
Lord our God,” “the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” “ the beauty of holiness.” 

3. But there is still another element in beauty 
which must be taken account of; and that is 
attractiveness, that subtle quality which defies 
analysis. There is neither symmetry nor utility in 
that ivy-mantled ruin; yet it is beautiful with a 
beauty that it never had when it was possessed of 
both. It seems now to conform to some higher 
law, and so refuses to be judged by ordinary 
standards. 

Here beauty in the highest stands unique. In 
“the beauty of holiness”? symmetry, utility, and 
attractiveness are co-existent. In proportion as a 
man’s spiritual nature is harmoniously developed 
will he be “ a vessel unto honour, fit for the Master’s 
use’ ; and in proportion as the graces of the Spirit 
abound in him will he be attractive to his fellows. 
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And this beauty in the highest, unlike mere physical 
handsomeness, may be acquired by the most ungainly. 
We can become more beautiful every day, while 
life lasts. 


A verselet for thine album? Let it be 

A word of counsel to thy youthful heart. 

Be beautiful. For know assuredly 

Thy fairness is of thine own fashioning. 

No rule have I to give thee; for the charm 
Of perfect beauty never yet did lie 

In stern obedience to most perfect code. 

Gaze upon Him who is the Son of Man, 

The peerless Model of all excellence. 

Make Him thy Mirror, and in Him behold 
The face of God, the beatific vision 

That glorifies the contour of the soul. 

Thus shalt thou have a grace and winsomeness 
That shall commend thee to the eye of Him 
Whose love hath changed thee. Thus shall e’en the King 
Desire thy beauty, and give thee a place 

Of highest honour at His own right hand! 


Of course it must be granted that holiness is 
not always attractive to the unholy. To aman who 
has no desire to live a noble life the spectacle of 
genuine nobility may not appear admirable. There 
are men who are no more moved by masterpieces of 
art than the cattle browsing on a Swiss mountainside 
are thrilled by the grandeur and beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. It needs something of inward 
illumination to discern always this “ beauty of 
holiness.”” It needs a new instinct to be able always 
to recognise and desire it. As the works of the 
masters of music and painting require the trained 
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ear and the practised eye for their full appreciation, 
so “ the natural man knoweth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” 

Here, my friend, is an infallible test by which 
you may try yourself. Would you know whether 
you possess the sense of the beautiful ? Stand before 
one of the “ old masters.”” How does that picture 
strike you? It has thrilled multitudes of other 
men. If you would be perfectly honest, is it to you 
nothing but a cracked and faded canvas? Does 
it seem to you a mystery that it should stir the soul 
of any man? Or is it a thing of beauty while you 
gaze, and the recollection of it a joy for ever after ? 
Would you know whether you have been enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, whether your soul has been 
Divinely sensitised, whether you have eyes to see 
“the beauty of holiness” ? Here is the testing 
question, “ What think ye of Christ?” Is the 
devotion of centuries to this King of hearts a standing 
wonder to you? Do you see in Him no beauty that 
you should desire Him? Is He “a root out of a 
dry ground, without form or comeliness”’; or is 
He the chiefest among ten thousand, the altogether 
lovely ? 

Finally, this “‘ beauty of holiness,” as well as the 
power to discern it, is the gift of God, through the 
operation of His Spirit upon the regenerate soul. 
As well counsel one who is deformed to strive after 
physical beauty as urge an unrenewed heart to 
“* follow holiness.” But let a man yield himself to 
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the grace of God, and to the transforming influence 
of His Spirit, and he will be ‘changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory.” God will regard him 
with increasing complacency. His service will be 
more and more acceptable. His prayer will be 
“as incense, and the lifting up of his hands as the 
evening sacrifice’; for he will ‘‘ worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness.” 
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XXXII 
Switches 
“Turned about with a very small helm.”—Fas. tit. 4. 


“‘ WitHout a parable spake He not unto them.” 
And it goes without saying that if our Lord lived 
upon the earth to-day, and in this land of ours, He 
would not materially change His method. You and 
I would not follow the Master far before we learned 
that our own city in this twentieth century is as 
full of poetry as Jerusalem or Bethsaida in the first. 
He would open our eyes to the fact that there is 
not only true poetry but lofty similitude in the 
things that lie around us to-day. He who, in pastoral 
and grape-growing Judza, found His similes among 
vines and sheep, who pointed the people to the sower 
in the spring, and led His followers through the 
standing corn in the autumn, would not now pass 
by in silence things with which we are familiar, 
though Peter and John neverdreamedofthem. Did 
He walk among us to-day, His parables would be 
none the less arresting in that they would deal with 
the wonders of the present age: the electric marvels 
of light and force, the telephone, the phonograph, 
and wireless telegraphy. He would lead His 
disciples sometimes into the chemist’s laboratory 
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and the photographer’s dark-room; at other 
times into factory and warehouse, and busy railway 
station. He would enter the ship-yard, and speak 
with Divine wisdom of bolts and rivets, of rolling 
and planing and punching, of laying of keels, and 
setting of bulkheads, and all the multifarious details 
of construction, till at last He taught His chosen 
ones the lessons of the launch. And so I offer no 
apology for adopting the Master’s method, and 
speaking the parable of the switches. 
You know what a railway “switch” is? It is, 
as its name indicates, a piece of metal, almost like 
a rider’s switch, placed at the point of junction of 
two lines, and so hinged or bolted that it can be 
turned easily from side to side. It lies flat against 
the rails, and is so thin at the extremity that the 
wheels of the passing train run over it with a 
minimum of disturbance, and are deflected to the 
right or left according as the switch is placed. With 
the exception of unimportant sidings, the points or 
switches are manipulated, not on the spot, but by 
a “ pointsman,” who stands aloft in his “ box,” 
amidst what is to the uninitiated a bewildering 
collection of levers and pins, dials and bells; ever 
glancing at the clock above him, and writing from 
moment to moment the times at which bells ring, 
pins are inserted, and levers drawn. His is a post 
of grave responsibility; and that responsibility none 
can share. Least of all is it shared by the driver of 
the train. His duty, so long as the pointsman 
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signals the line clear, is simply to keep up steam and 
go ahead, leaving the direction of his way entirely 
in the hands of the invisible director. 

Might not the Master have said, had He lived 
in a land of railways, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a pointsman, working his switches” ?. 
Would not the old Psalmist have seen here a beautiful 
and truly poetical, as well as practical and forceful 
illustration of the thought that moved him when he 
sang to Jehovah that sweet song of faith and comfort, 
“My times are in Thy hand”? There is a sense in 
which this is true of all men. But there isa higher 
sense in which it is specially true of the people of 
God. ‘He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
But the line on to which He switches us does not 
always lie along the banks of restful rivers. He 
brings us by ways that we know not, and paths not 
of our own choosing. And to all our eager question- 
ing there comes the Master’s reply ; “ It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons, which the 
Father hath reserved in His own hand.” And, 
after all, what matters it what sort of landscape 
the line passes through, so long as we know that we 
are making for home, and that every switch that jostles 
us aside is really preserving us from wandering. 
We may traverse barren moorland, or even sandy 
desert, we may be carried through scorching valleys 
or over alpine heights ; but the man of faith regards 
the route as nothing, the destination as everything. 
His heart is fixed on God in Christ, and so he lives 
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his life from day to day in the conviction that all 
is well—that, indeed, “‘ whatever is, is best.” 
Young man, bear this in mind, that your life 
is not altogether in your own hands. It may be 
that you have already made bitter discovery of the 
fact. In spite of all your efforts you have been 
switched from the route that you had gleefully 
marked out for yourself. You are not moving in the 
direction of “ self-determination,” but along the 
line of an inexorable destiny. If you are a man of 
faith, if your life is hid with Christ in God, if you 
“ love God, and are called according to His purpose,” 
then “all things work together for good.” Go on 
living your life by God’s appointment. Full steam 
ahead! Let neither the monotony of your daily 
toil, nor the uncongenial nature of the daily duty 
that demands your diligence, ever tempt you to 
slacken your pace. Full steam ahead! Ay, though 
you are sometimes almost shaken from the footplate 
as you rattle over the switches that seem to turn 
you farther and farther from every goal of your 
ambition. The Pointsman is aloft. He makes no 
slips. ‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 
But to some extent, and in a certain definite 
sense, every man works his own switches. You have 
seen a tramway system which requires every motor- 
man to shift the points as he goes along, by means 
of a long iron key, which he inserts at the right or 
left side of every switch he comes to. The car 
slows down, and usually comes to a dead stop, while 
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this operation is being performed. Then the 
current is again turned on, the sharp edge catches 
the wheels, and the route is determined. 

Young man, keep your eyes open for the switches. 
Slow down when you approach them. Rather, 
stand still, and think well before you insert your 
key, the powerful lever of free-will, by which you 
are able to shift the points as you please. Look 
closely before you venture farther. Be not deceived 
by the smallness of the case that challenges your 
decision. That switch before which you meditate 
may be as sharp as a knife, but it stands at the 
dividing of the ways that, for aught you know, lead 
to life and death. Oh, the little switches that lie 
all along the line, tempting to right and left! 
Watch them as they stand open before you. The 
unseemly jest, not bad enough to be called obscene ; 
turn that switch aside with a frown, and you may 
save yourself from a rotten old age. The dishonest 
suggestion—‘ quite common, you know,” “ one of 
the legitimate tricks of the trade ”—avoid that 
switch, and go ahead for honour and manhood. 
The glass of mild stimulant, really a narcotic— 
“almost a teetotal drink,” laughs the tempter— 
slow down, my friend, slow down! Stop! Close 
the points! Full speed for your life? All these 
switches, some of them thin almost to invisibility, 
are dangerous by reason of their apparent insignifi- 
cance. Nothing seems more out of proportion than 
the ship and the rudder she carries. Yet that 
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mighty vessel, ploughing the broad ocean in defiance 
of storm, “ is turned about with a very small helm.” 
The lions and wolves that cross our path are less 
dangerous than the “ little foxes,” that find their 
way into our lives almost unobserved, and insidiously 
destroy our fruitfulness. There is comparatively 
little danger in a crisis that calls us to a clean-cut 
choice between great right and great wrong. It is 
when the two roads seem scarcely to divide at all, 
and run parallel as far as the eye can reach, that the 
danger is greatest. He who enters the house of the 
tempter may find a Bible on the table. His 
conscience may be soothed by talk that is almost 
pious. Nevertheless the words of the wise man are 
true—strikingly true, as if he knew the nature of a 
switch: “ Her house inclineth ”—literally bendeth 
round—*“ unto death, and her paths unto the dead.” 

Keep your eye on the switches. Look with 
special suspicion on those that divide between roads 
that seem to run practically in the same direction. 
At the beginning they are separated by a hair’s- 
breadth; but they may nevertheless pass over 
opposite horizons, and lead respectively to the 
“inheritance of the saints in light” and to “ the 
blackness of darkness for ever.” 
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Living Dogs and Dead Lions 
“A living dog is better than a dead lion.”—Jcel. ix. 4. 


Here is a world of wisdom in a sentence; one of 
those arresting epigrams originally coined by the 
mother-wit of some village sage long forgotten, 
and quoted by Koheleth as a familiar proverb : 
A jewel nine words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkles for ever. 

Our Lord Himself made use of popular proverbial 
expressions ; and the sanction which He gave them 
marks them as of equal value with His own 
utterances. 

1. The sacred writer uses this proverb as an 
assertion of the value of life. This is the primary 
teaching of the context. “For to him that is 
joined to all living there is hope; for a living dog 
is better than a dead lion.”’ It is life alone that gives 
value to an animal as such. ‘Take away the life, and 
indeed you have an animal no longer. You have 
nothing but a mass of organic matter. A lion is 
more powerful than a dog, while it is a lion. But 
take away the life, and straightway it falls from 
the comparison. A dead lion cannot for a moment 
compare with a living dog. Indeed, there is no 
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such thing as a dead lion. Without the life it is 
but a carcass, fit for the laboratory of the chemist, 
or the slab of the comparative anatomist, but not 
for the comprehensive study of the zoologist. 

God alone can give life. Science may one day 
enable art to produce a skeleton, with all its minute 
articulations and adjustments. It may even be 
possible to clothe that skeleton with manufactured 
flesh, with all its marvellous network of muscle and 
nerve and artery. We can even imagine that 
artificial body galvanised into a most realistic 
semblance of life. But life itself is beyond all human 
skill. No art can ever produce even the animal part 
of a man, for the mystery of life still remains, and 
most probably will always remain, unsolved. This 
seems to be the secret which, above all others, God 
has for ever reserved in His own hand. 

The man who realises all this will regard his life 
as a sacred trust. He will not think of the purpose 
of his life as being attained by beginning morning 
by morning, and completing evening by evening, 
the labour of a day. We do not live that we may 
labour ; we labour that we may live. We labour 
that we may preserve a life that we hold in trust for 
noble ends. He who lives for self, who makes 
daily labour the be-all and end-all of his earthly 
life, is like an engine that draws from the mine only 
sufficient fuel to feed its own furnace, and so fails 
to meet the purpose of its existence. 

2. But in this pregnant proverb we have also 
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a warning against deceptive appearances. A dead 
lion, before it is discovered to be dead, may well 
fill the mind with fear. It may have all the appear- 
ance of life, its fierce muzzle grinning over its 
bloody claws. And so in the world in which we 
move it is well to be on our guard against deceptive 
appearances. Let us beware of bowing down to 
mere names. And, on the other hand, let us beware 
of despising the reality because we have been deceived 
by its imitation. A dead lion is nothing in the 
world. I had rather havea living dog. A Christian 
is better than an infidel; but better an honest 
sceptic than a hypocritical Pharisee. Better an 
atheist of good repute than some shady Christians I 
have met. A lion is nobler than a dog. He is well 
named the king of the forest. The dignity of a 
monarch is in his tread. Nothing can equal his 
majestic bearing as he shakes his mane, and makes 
the wood resound with his roar! But I had rather 
have the most insignificant cur that ever snarled at 
my heels than a lion with the life out. And so I 
had rather have the least of Christ’s little ones, a 
soul purified and quickened by the Spirit of God. 
fit only to live a life of lowliest service, one who is 

For her humble sphere by nature fit, 

With little understanding, and no wit,— 

Just knows, and only knows, her Bible true ; 
I had rather have such a lowly disciple of mean 
degree than the principal of a theological college 
who knows nothing of “the secret of the Lord.” 
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There are those who occupy positions of influence in 
the Church, without whose aid—so it seems to the 
eye of carnal policy—the Church could not progress 
or even exist, who may be aptly described as dead 
lions. Better far a living dog! And, after all, 
it is not the man whose presence is most apparent, 
or who makes the most din, who does the most or the 
most valuable work. 

And as it is with individuals, so it is with 
communities. The proverb we are dealing with 
really marks the contrast between a mere organism 
and life. Organisation is most valuable. Indeed 
the higher the life the more fully is it organised. 
But organisation can exist without life. But without 
life it is worthless.) What a power for good an 
elaborately organised church may be, if only it have 
in it the life of the Spirit of God moving its members! 
But a few living Christians will do more effective 
service for the Kingdom of God than a large, well- 
equipped, dead church. I do not depreciate 
organisation. I rather plead for the perfecting of 
our organisation in every department of the Church’s 
work. A living lion is better than a living dog. 
But let us beware of mistaking semblance for reality. 
Let us distinguish between outward progress and 
inward prosperity. Enlargement is as often a sign 
of disease as of health; there is even such a thing 
as the swelling of a dead body. We may not bulk 
large in the public eye, but let our aim be to make it 
manifest that we are alive, that all our complete and 
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well-articulated organisation is thrilled and moved 
by spiritual life; for ‘a living dog is better than a 
dead lion.” 

3. And so we have here a call to contented 
diligence. Are you only a dog? See that you are 
a living one! Have no quarrel with the sphere in 
which the great Householder has placed you, but 
diligently prepare for His return. Remember that 
God looks not upon actions or achievements so much 
as upon motives and aspirations. Remember that 
the liberal-hearted poor man is better than the rich 
miser, that the illiterate worker is better than the 
highly-educated idler; as the candle in the window 
is of more account than the dark lighthouse. And 
it is a consolation to plain people to reflect that the 
world has been most indebted to humble industry 
as dogs are more practically useful than lions. Yet 
the world in its short-sighted folly has always been 
more or less guilty of worshipping dead lions, men 
with honourable titles, with little title to honour. 
But God is our Judge. And one day it will be found 
that one talent traded with is better than ten in a 
napkin. Which brings us back to our starting-point. 
Let us cherish a higher conception of the value of the 
life we now live in the flesh, and seek to live it “ by 
the faith of the Son of God.” Let us seek to 
glorify God more fully in our ordinary avocations, 
endeavouring to press as much honest work into 
every hour as the hour will hold. Let us bear in 
mind that it matters nothing how grand our 
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aspirations may be, or how excellent our resolutions, 
unless we strive to reach that to which we aspire, 
and act what we resolve. Better far to aim low and 
hit the mark than aim high and hit nothing. But 
let our aims be high, and our efforts strenuous and 
persistent ; for while “a living dog is better than 
a dead lion,” a living lion is best of all. 
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XXXIV 
Family Affection 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another.”—Rom. x1i. 10. 


Tue family is the foundation of human society. 
The earliest form of civil government, which is not 
yet altogether obsolete, was the patriarchal, in which 
the patriarch, or high father, was the supreme ruler 
of those who were related by blood to each other. 
These formed a tribe, which was really what we 
should call a large “family connection.” The 
father of each family in the tribe had a standing as 
the representative of his family, and the elders of 
the tribe were selected in various ways from among 
the fathers. 

The family is not merely the nucleus from which 
civil government has sprung, but the foundation 
upon which ordered society rests. ‘The seed dies 
in giving life to the plant; the nucleus of the 
organism that has been developed from it may be 
dispensed with without loss or injury. But the 
foundation is permanently essential to the stability 
of the building. No community can be genuinely 
prosperous, no state—be it Kingdom or Republic— 
in which the family bond has been dissolved, or 
seriously weakened, can remain strong. Where the 
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household hangs loosely together, where such a state 
of matters is general throughout the nation, however 
great and powerful that nation may be, the days of 
its power and greatness are numbered. It is a 
historical fact, beyond the reach of reasoned denial, 
that the decay of perished empires of the past may 
in most cases, if not indeed in every instance, be 
traced more or less directly to the deterioration of 
family life. When the fathers of a nation have lost 
their authority, and mothers their influence over 
their children; when brother drifts apart from 
brother, sister from sister ; when children refuse to 
hear the instruction of their father, and forsake the 
law of their mother, the government of that nation 
isinsecure. It has in it the seeds of decay and death, 
which must sooner or later come to fruition. The 
most powerful army, the most invincible fleet of 
super-dreadnoughts, cannot save that nation from 
destruction in which the family has already begun 
to be destroyed. 
~~ Be-ye| kindly affectioned one to another,” says 
the Apostle. Our English word “ kindly ” comes 
from the same root as “kindred.” In its original 
significance, which it still retained when our 
Authorised Version was made, but which it has 
since lost, to be “ kind” meant to treat one as if he 
were of the same “kin” with yourself. To be 
“ kindly affectioned ” to anyone was to have towards 
that person the affection which one feels towards his 
own flesh and blood. And when the Apostle 
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counsels the cultivation of this “kindly” spirit in 


the Church, he speaks of that which may naturally 
be expected to exist in every family circle. 

l= But does this spirit exist in every family circle ?. 
Ltrew-not. Speaking generally, the family bond 
is not so strong as it once was. If-that-~bond—has- 
not-been--weakened.at-your-fireside; you have reason 
to-thank-God: How often husband and wife drift 
asunder! Marriage is the basis of the family and the 
home. - A loveless marriage ought to be regarded as a 
contradiction in terms. At the best it isa melancholy 
failure. Most of such failures are traceable to the 
woefully common blunder of regarding marriage 
as the wind-up of the courtship.| | I stood once by 
the coffin of an aged saint, over ninety years of age. 
Her husband, a year older, stood beside me. “ Ah, 
sir,” he said, “‘ thisisno ordinary bereavement. We 
lived together for nearly seventy years; and—we 
were sweethearts to the last.” | Sweethearts to the 
last! Could anything be more beautiful ? Fathers 
and mothers, continue to be sweethearts. It will 
help to make your home an earthly paradise; and 
it will have this as one of its most blessed results— 
it will help to keep your children about you. 

The fact is that one of the most urgent and 
clamant needs of our day is the revival of a genuine 
home life. What is wanted, if it be not already too 
late, is to arrest this mad rush from the fireside, to 
deal effectively with that spirit of restlessness which 
causes many of our young people, and not our young 
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people alone, to feel more at home anywhere than 
at their own hearth. 

Undoubtedly the cure of the evil lies to a large 
extent in the hands of parents themselves, and 
chiefly in the hands of fathers. For the maternal 
instinctisstronger than the paternal. Comparatively 
few mothers can be accused of neglecting their 
homes. Neglectful mothers are found mainly at 
the two extremes of the social scale. The mother 
is not only the wife; she is the housewife. But, 
bear in mind the etymology, the original meaning 
of “husband”; it is but a contracted form of 
“houseband,” he who keeps the house together. 
That does not mean merely one who “keeps the 
house together ” in the more modern sense of making 
provision for the house, so that the house—in the 
sense of its material plenishing—is held together. 
It means more than that. It means that the 
husband, or “ houseband,” is the bond of the house- 
hold, keeping together not the furniture merely, but 
the family. And the meaning of it all is simply 
this, that a father ought to regard himself as the 
personal and visible bond of union of the children 
whom God has given him. He himself ought to 
show his sons and daughters a perpetual example of 
attachment to the home. No appeal to the older 
“ members of a family, far less an authoritative 
command, will have the moral effect it ought to 
have if the father himself does not resist the tempta- 
tion which he calls upon his children to resist, and 
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gives the most practical evidence of that love of 
home which he would fain see developed in them. 

But this is not enough. Let it be frankly 
acknowledged that young people must have 
companionships beyond their own family circle. 
That is natural and inevitable. Many a home has 
been ruined by refusal to recognise it. Welcome 
your children’s chums to your home. Better this 
than have your sons and daughters living a homeless 
life on the one hand, and running the risk of meeting 
with perilous attractions outside, or, on the other 
hand, sitting beside you under an irritating constraint. 
This will give you, among other advantages, oppor- 
tunity of judging of their companionships, and 
guiding them in the selection of what may prove to 
be life-long friends. 

Above all, see that you erect an altar to the Lord 
in every place of your sojourning. More precious 
even than the family-pew is the family altar. If it 
is broken down, make haste to repair it. Moreover, 
cultivate a spirit of confidence in the minds of your 
children, so that they will welcome faithful and 
tactful dealing with them on all matters, and 
especially on the matters that matter most. Seek 
to lead them, in the most plastic and responsive 
period of life, into the Kingdom of God. Lead 
them not only to decision, but to confession. Never 
rest satisfied till you have them sitting beside you 
at the Lord’s Table, and taking their places among 
the servants of Christ and the Church. Fathers 
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and mothers, make it your ambition so to influence 
your sons and daughters that you shall have them 
standing beside you before God in the great assize, 
and be able to say with unspeakable satisfaction and 
joy, ‘ Behold me, and the children whom Thou 
hast given me.” 

Boys and girls, young men and maidens, set a 
high value upon your home. It is more difficult to 
live a home life to-day than it was a generation 
ago. Let every legitimate allowance be made for 
the change. But when all is said in extenuation 
there still remains this basal fact, that the family 
is a Divine institution, which cannot be abandoned 
or neglected without serious loss. You are looking 
forward to having “‘ a home of your own ”—a phrase, 
by the way, which is objectionable, as suggesting 
that your father’s home is not your own, your very 
own. My dear young fellow, let me tell you this, 
that a bad brother is not likely to make a good 
husband; a son who flees from the company of his 
parents is seldom devoted to his children. He who 
cannot bear the company of an amiable sister will soon 
tire of the companionship of the most affectionate 
of wives. And so our home life is in danger of 
sinking to a lower level from generation to 
generation. 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another” ; 
that is the antidote to the poisonous malaria that is 
in the air, and that is lowering the vitality of the 
home. Pour out the vials of your affection at your 
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own fireside, and let your own house be filled with 
the odour of your ointment. Do not reserve your 
sweetness for strangers, but let father and mother, 
brother and sister, taste of it. Be careful not to 
omit the little courtesies, those trifling attentions 
that mean so much, in your intercourse with your 
own closest kith and kin. Young woman, do not 
trust your life’s happiness to any man who is not 
kind and considerate to his sister. Indeed, I would 
venture to say to young men and women alike, 
make choice of your life companion from a home 
where God is honoured, and where the members of 
the family are “ kindly affectioned one to another.” 

Finally, fathers and mothers, let me din into 
your ears that pregnant platitude, that the present 
boys and girls are the future men and women. 
Train your children to love each other, and each to 
esteem the others better than himself. Train your 
children to live the life that is most excellent, and 
in after years they will find it most congenial. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
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“Two and Two make—Five” 
“*Woe unto them that call evil good.”—TJsa,. v. 20. 


“Notuine in earth or hell should ever tempt a 
man to say that two and two make five.” So said 
a modern sage. What he meant was that every 
man ought to avoid several evils, each of which is 
equivalent to a false summation. This was what 
the prophet denounced: ‘Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that put light for 
darkness, and darkness for light; that put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter”; that say that 
“‘ two and two make five !”’ 

1. What the moralist meant to warn men 
against was not merely a sophistical questioning of 
obvious fact, but a practical denial of accepted 
doctrine. If I do not translate my belief into life 
and conduct, it were better far that I did not possess 
it. My belief in God ought to make me godly. 
My acceptance of holiness as the ideal of life ought 
to lead me to follow holiness. Young man, if you 
want to develop a character that will command 
respect, you must be loyal to your convictions. 
Never hesitate, when you have arranged your figures, 
to draw the line beneath them with a firm hand, 
and set down the sum in clear and unmistakable 
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figures. The column may be a long one, and the 
very length of it may tempt you to falsify in your 
summation. Yet the length of the column can 
only obscure, it cannot extenuate your guilt. 

“But,” you say, “ if I follow my convictions, 
I fear I must give up my business.” Very well, 
give up your business. “‘ But that will mean ruin.” 
Then ruin be it, in God’s name! Why should one 
hesitate to say so to the sons of martyrs? Why 
were men of old put upon rack and wheel? Why 
were they willing to burn at Smithfield, or leap from 
the ladder in the Grassmarket ? Was it not because 
they could not bring themselves to say that two and 
two make five? And if you and I build the tombs 
of the prophets, and call ourselves of puritan or 
covenanting stock, we must needs live strenuous 
lives if we are true men, or if we are even to satisfy 
our observers. Never was Christianity as fully 
respected as now; never was its counterfeit so 
frankly condemned. The man in the street may 
not grasp what you mean by consecration, but he 
can appreciate consistency. It was the empty 
profession of Talkative that led Faithful to say to 
his companion, ‘‘ A man ought so to live the gospel 
on his own hearthstone, that he can preach it from 
his own doorstep.” 

2. There is here also a scathing condemnation 
of the most common of all mental immoralities, a 
confident reasoning from irrelevant premises. The 
man whose conduct does not square with his creed 
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stultifies himself; the testimony of his lips is 
rejected because of the testimony of his life. Is 
that logical? It is, toa limited extent. If all men 
who make profession of Christianity lived the 
worldly lives that some professing Christians live, 
if even a majority of them were chargeable with such 
unreality, it must be granted that this would tell, 
and rightly tell, against the gospel itself. But no 
man pretends to hold such an opinion of the mass of 
professing Christians. Yet how many there are 
who base, if not their opposition to Christianity, 
their withdrawal from the Church, their refusal to 
enter her fellowship, upon the utterly irrelevant 
ground that many who make that profession do so 
from unworthy motives, and are neither more nor 
less than arrant hypocrites! The argument is so 
absurdly illogical that it cannot be reduced to a 
syllogism. It is soincoherent that it cannot be stated 
in full, for its statement would itself be a sufficient 
refutation. It is an argument with which no man 
can deceive anyone but himself. There are 
hypocrites in the Church; undoubtedly there are. 
But there are more hypocrites outside. Who is the 
most atrocious hypocrite of all? The man who 
pretends to believe, what in reality he never can 
believe, that two and two make five ! 

3. These words are also a denunciation of 
presumptuous rebellion against recognised law. 
A man’s moral attitude most surely affects his power 
of dealing with truth. As Bacon has said, ‘‘ What a 
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man desires to believe he believes most readily.” 
And the belief to which he is thus led may be not so 
much an intellectual conviction as a moral 
persuasion. You believe that “‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Have you ever 
been tempted to speak as if You believed far other- 
wise? “ Sowing wild oats” is spoken of by many 
as if it were the most natural and appropriate 
occupation of youth. And how readily youth 
accepts the sweet heresy! Conscience is silenced by 
this calling evil good, and putting darkness for 
light. Yet all the time they~are not, deceived. 
‘Fhey know that darkness can never be light, that 
evil can never be good, that under no circumstances 
can two and two make five. 

4. Here is, finally, a warning against the illogical 
treatment of spiritual truth. Friend, how is it 
that you are not a Christian ? There is not one of 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity which you 
do not accept. You believe the faithful saying, and 
regard it as worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. The 
preaching of the cross finds at your hands most 
unquestioning acceptance ; it is, indeed, the only 
preaching you have any relish for. It may be that 
you are orthodox of the orthodox, and regard “ the 
higher criticism ” with intelligent or unintelligent 
abhorrence. And yet you have never made the 
great decision, and become a disciple and follower 
of Jesus Christ. Friend, let me tell you what is 
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needful, and all that is needful, to your moral, 
spiritual, eternal salvation. It is this, the setting 
down of all your religious beliefs, one beneath the 
other, so to speak, and the summing of them up ina 
personal surrender to God in Christ. No other 
summation can be correct; for, believing, as you 
do, you ought to be an earnest and zealous Christian 
man. 

But there is the possibility that you are wrong 
in your denial of your right to call yourself by the 
name of Christ. Mere want of feeling may be no 
evidence of want of faith. The assured confidence 
that has led many to martyrdom may be within 
your reach, and you may be depriving yourself of 
its possession by a strange persuasion that two and 
two make five. You are like a man who admits 
that red and blue make purple, yet hesitates to 
name the compound colour after he has mixed its 
components with his own hand. If a Christian is a 
disciple of Christ—and these are Scriptural 
synonyms—and if you are, or are willing to become, 
a disciple, then you are a Christian. Take it at 
that, and go on your way rejoicing! And may your 
path be as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day ! 
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“The Lord opened the eyes of the young man.” 
2 Kings vi. 17. 


Arounp the apparently doomed city of Dothan the 
hosts of Syria were gathered for the arrest of Elisha. 
Silently as the approach was made, silent as the night 
march of the Black Watch on Tel-el-Kebir, the 
prophet knew of it as he lay on his bed, and the 
knowledge neither kept him awake nor disturbed 
his slumber. But when the youth who performed 
for him the same offices which he himself had 
performed long ago for the great Elijah arose in the 


morning to wait upon his master, and drew aside the _ 


curtain that shaded the sleeping-chamber, he 
beheld a terrible spectacle. Look where he would, 
round about upon every side, up to the very gates, 
the quiet pastoral city was surrounded by an armed 
host. He knew the cruel spirit of the enemy, and 
that it was the life of his beloved master they sought. 
He knew that no mercy would be shown to the man 
who had foiled all the plots of the King of Syria. 
The sands of his own life seemed to be running out. 
He turns in agonised perplexity to the old man 
who at that moment lays his hand upon his 
trembling shoulder. “ Alas, master ; how shall we 
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do?” “ Fear not, for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” Poor old man! 
The blindness of age is upon him. If only he had 
the vision of youth, such clear sight as he himself 
had, then he would appreciate his imminent peril! 
*‘ And Elisha prayed, and said, ‘ Lord, I pray Thee 
open his eyes, that he may see.’ And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw; 
and behold, the mountain was filled with horses and 
chariots round about Elisha!” 

Before enquiring how this young man had his 
eyes opened, think for a moment of his clearness of 
sight. Doubtlesshehad the reputation of aman who 
“went through the world with his eyes open.” 
He loved his master, and kept a sharp look-out for 
his safety. It is said that “ he beheld, and lo, an 
host encompassed the city with horses and chariots.” 
There could be no mistake about that. His eyes 
did not deceive him; here was no optical illusion. 
What he thought he saw he actually did see. And 
what he saw the prophet also saw. It was no 
phantom host that pressed up to the walls. Nor 
did the prophet belittle the military might of Syria. 
He did not deny that the young man saw much ; 
what he desired for him was that he might see more, 
and that he might perceive that the unseen was 
greater than the seen. He did not wish for him 
that he should be blinded to danger, but that his 
eyes might be opened to his safety. 

There are young men to-day who are doubly 
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blind. Not only are they unable to see the hosts 
of Jehovah, they are blind also to the hosts of Syria. 
No problems lie around their horizon. They are 
confronted with no intellectual difficulties. The 
questions that perplex some of the finest minds of 
the age are to them non-existent. They smile at 
the dismay of others ; not because they have clearer 
vision, but because they are more blind. The men 
who tell them of forces that threaten the City of 
God they regard as foolish alarmists, if indeed they 
do not shun them as traitors in the camp. And 
there are false prophets, and true prophets that 
follow a mistaken policy, in forbidding their disciples 
to draw aside the curtain that conceals the beseiging 
host. Of course there are others who foolishly 
exaggerate the might of Syria, while comforting 
their followers with little more than a hesitating 
assurance, no better than a preadventure, that all 
will yet be well. Young man, open your eyes! 
Look abroad, as a young man ought. In spite of 
all the out-of-date obscurantism that would keep 
you blind to the movements of modern thought, 
lift up your eyes and see things as they are. Take 
in the situation. Count carefully, if you will, the 
battalions that encompass the citadel; do your 
little best to measure their strength. And after 
you have done so, may God enable you to realise 
your own blindness! Be assured that you have 
not seen all that is. For they “ that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” 
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How was it, then, that this young man had his 
eyes opened? It was by a Divine touch. They 
were not opened by man, but by God Himself. 
The prophet was not even made the agent of his 
enlightenment. Elisha turned to God in _ his 
weakness, and implored him to have mercy on his 
servant in his blindness. Straightway there fell 
from his inner vision as it had been scales. All that 
he saw before he saw still, perhaps more distinctly. 
There were the assembled horses and chariots of the 
enemy, with the great Benhadad riding in his 
majesty. But behind them stood another host, 
bathed in a light that never fell on earth or sea. 
Far as the eye could reach, up the mountain slopes 
to north, south, east, west, were other horses and 
other chariots, such as his master had often told 
him had formed the escort of Elijah when the Lord 
took him: horses and chariots of fire. There was 
no commotion in that host. Calmly each celestial 
warrior stood, flaming sword in hand, such as once 
guarded the tree of life. The Jehovah of Israel 
had made his angels a flame of fire for the protection 
of His prophet. 

I take this parabolic incident not so much as 
bearing upon the reality of the supernatural, as 
illustrating the entrance of spiritual truth in general, 
and especially of the truth the acceptance of which 
changes the heart and life. Elisha, be it carefully 
noted, made no demand upon a blind faith. He 
did not ask his young servant to accept without 
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demur his assurance that a greater force than that 
of Syria surrounded the city for their protection. 
Acceptance of Divine truth on the highest human 
testimony is of no spiritual value. ‘Truth so accepted 
has no regenerative power. No description, no 
conception formed at second-hand, can ever take 
the place of spiritual vision. ‘‘ Without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness,” and that mystery 
cannot be satisfactorily solved by logic. It is 
doubtful whether any man was ever brought into 
the Kingdom of God by syllogism. Neither the 
best constructed argument nor the most persuasive 
rhetoric can ever work that conviction in the soul 
which is the first essential of true religion. ‘ Seeing 
is believing”; and nothing else is. Only he can 
savingly see the truth of God whose eyes God 
Himself has opened. Only he is a child of God 
to whom has come the vision of God. Only he is 
a truly Christian man who has seen Christ for 
himself; not as the unenlightened see Him, as 
“4 root out of a dry ground, without form or 
comeliness,” but as His own saints see Him, “ the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether lovely.” 
It was thus that Moses saw, when, “‘ esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt,” he went from the court to the wilderness, 
“ not fearing the wrath of the king, for he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” It was thus that 
Elijah saw, when, single-handed, he grappled with 
the Baalism of his day on Mount Carmel. It was 
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thus that Luther saw on his way to the Diet of Worms, 
singing his triumphant Ein feste Burg. It was thus 
that Father Damien saw, when he took his life in 
his hand, and died among his lepers. The days of 
vision are not gone. It is men to whom has been 
granted the vision of the hosts of God that are the 
hope of their age, men who see beyond the things 
that are seen, who see the farther horizon filled with 
horses and chariots of fire ! 
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Our Debt to the Unwise 


“JT am debtor . . . to the unwise.”—Rom. 1. 14. 


DousTLess it is to a limited extent true that we are 
indebted, not only to the wise with whom we come 
into contact, but to the unwise; for no man is or 
can be entirely independent of the weakest or least 
influential of those around him. But obviously 
this is not the sense in which the Apostle here uses 
the term. Nor is it necessary that it should be so 
interpreted ; for this is not the only meaning of 
the word “ debtor,” even in our ordinary speech. 
A debt may be transferred from one person to 
another ; and, on the other hand, a credit may be 
similarly transferred. There is no more common 
commercial transaction than that of one man taking 
over the debts of another. 

And not only is this a very ordinary commercial 
transaction, it is common also in the higher sphere 
of moral responsibility. A rich man helps a poor 
man into a position of comparative affluence, and 
meets the offer of repayment by extracting a promise 
from his beneficiary to do a like service to some 
other. He who was debtor to his benefactor, and still 
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owes him the debt of gratitude, is now constituted, 
so far as material re-payment is concerned, debtor 
to another man from whom he has received nothing. 
Indeed, there need not even be such formal 
transference. It may be beyond the power of the 
man who has been benefited to repay the debt to 
his benefactor in person, and so he satisfies his own 
moral sense by helping another man as he himself 
was helped. ‘The term “ debtor ” may be used in a 
still wider sense. A physician discovers a cure for 
a deadly epidemic that has smitten a slum area, 
and the poor are dying in their helplessness. He 
dare not withhold that specific which has come into 
his hands. He owes, as we say, “a debt to 
humanity,” a debt which he cannot ignore, and 
which he feels bound to liquidate. 

So Paul means when he says, “‘ I am debtor to 
the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise 
and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome 
also.” He regarded the gospel as a sacred charge, 
committed to him in trust, that others might 
be benefited. His debt, in the first instance, 
was to Jesus Christ; but that debt was to be 
repaid by passing on to others the glad tidings 
through which salvation had come to himeelf. 
Christ had laid a duty upon him, which he must 
discharge. And duty is but another word for 
debt. The “duty” which is put upon certain 
commodities is a debt which the purchaser owes 
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to the State. ‘ Debt” and “ duty” unite in the 
term “ obligation.” 

Now, we need not enquire into the precise 
significance of the terms “‘ wise ” and “ unwise,”’ as 
used by the Apostle in this passage. He lays down 
a principle of primary importance, applicable no 
less to our own day and to our own circumstances : 
that every Christian man is “ debtor to the unwise,” 
as well as to the “ wise.”” The present weakness of 
the Church in our own land is largely traceable to 
her failure to recognise and apply this principle. 
She does her duty, she discharges her debt, with a 
fair amount of faithfulness, to the “‘ wise”? ; which 
too often means those who agree with her. To 
those who are ‘ unwise,’”? those who are out of 
sympathy with her, those who are foolish enough to 
pass her by on the other side, and show no eagerness 
to become possessed of the spiritual riches she has 
to offer, she regards herself as in no sense indebted. 
Her duty is to those who are loyal to her, and meet 
all her pecuniary and other demands. The wise 
are those who attend her ordinances, and pay their 
dues. Mark you, I do not deny that that is an 
evidence of wisdom ; and I have no fault to find with 
the Church’s desire to discharge her debt to the wise. 
Those who support her have a right to her service. 
But what about the unwise? What about the 
man who cares little though all the churches in the 
town were closed to-morrow, and to whom such a 
catastrophe would make not a particle of difference ? 
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What about the man who is so unwise that the 
privilege of assembling himself with those who 
worship God is the last thought that would occur 
to him when he awakes on the blessed Sabbath 
morning, and who prefers to lie abed and read the 
Sunday betting news? What about the young 
people who crowd our parks and promenades, 
indulging in conversation about which the mildest 
judgment that can be passed upon it is that it is 
unwise ? What about the people who are so unwise 
that they fail to appreciate that form of worship 
which is so congenial to the wise, and go where they 
can have more attractive music, and a more inter- 
esting and stimulating service ? I am not defending 
them. I grant you that they are most unwise. I 
am not differing from any man in his estimate of 
them. Call them fools—if you choose to make use 
of such a strong term. My wise friend, for the sake 
of the argument I agree with you. What then? 
Do you deny that the Church has any duty to such ; 
that she ought—if not to meet them half-way—to 
go out of her well-beaten track to meet them ? Or 
are you prepared to say that you have done enough 
when you provide accommodation and open your 
doors? Ah, that is your duty to the wise. But 
again I ask, have you ever realised and recognised 
your duty, your debt, to those of whom Paul here 
speaks, “the unwise”? Has it ever occurred to 
you that “the unwise” is but another name for 
“the lost”? ? Has it not somehow slipped from 
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your memory that Christ came not to call the 
righteous, the “ wise,” but sinners, the “ unwise,” 
to repentance, to a change of mind? And is it 
not to that same mission He has called His 
Church ? 

How runs the Church’s commission? “Go ye 
into the streets and lanes! Go ye into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in! Go ye 
into all the world! Make disciples of all nations ! ” 
Her primary mission is not to cater for the wise, 
but to win the unwise. Cushioned pews are well 
and good. There is no reason why God’s people 
should not worship Him in comfort. But the 
bodily comfort of the saints is secondary—indeed, 
I am not sure that there is mention of it in the 
Church’s commission—but the salvation of the lost 
is primary. The plain truth is that Christ did not 
come into the world to gather around Him a select 
company of irreproachables, to organise all the 
morally correct and socially respectable elements of 
society into a great religious community. The old 
philosophers addressed themselves to the wise, to 
those who at least valued wisdom, and were anxious 
to possess it. But the call of Divine Wisdom is to 
the unwise, to the “simple ones,” to those who 
“spend money for that which is not bread, and 
their labour for that which satisfieth not.” 

And, when all is said, what is the highest wisdom ? 
Is it not to think the thoughts of Christ, to have the 
mind of the Master? To ignore His behest, to 
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have no yearning after those whom He came to save, 
is the greatest unwisdom, the most short-sighted 
folly. ‘‘ Wherefore be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is.” ‘ And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever!” 
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‘Principles and Perfection ‘5 


“Leaving the principles . . . go on unto perfection.” 


Heb. vi. 1. 


THE writer of this Epistle to the Hebrews-has just 
been excusing himself from going more deeply into 
the” mysteries surrounding the person and work 
of Christ by Accusing his readers of criminal ignorance 
of what he calls ‘ the first principles of the oracles 
of God.” ‘The time had come when they ought 
to have been giving themselves to the work of 
teaching others, yet they themselves still stood 
much in need of teaching.’ They were babes, having 
need of milk, rather than strong meat. | What they 
needed was a more intelligent grasp of first principles. 
After which exordium the writer proceeds, “ 'There- 
fore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on unto perfection.’ >’) Looked at in this 
perspective, the injunction suggests several important 
truths, which we do well to ponder. sie“ 

£.( Faithfuliess to first principles is ‘an indis- 
seals condition of progress.) It is one of the 
chief glories of Scottish Presbyterianism that it 
has all along given prominence, in its teaching and 
in its testimony, to the basal doctrines of the faith. 
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To “ gang ower the fundamentals ” was for centuries 
the national Sabbath evening fireside exercise¢\ The 
superstructure of an upright moral life received 
comparatively little attention—beyond.the living 
of it. The ordinary private, family, and social 
duties were not much in the thoughts of men who 


were most scrupulous in the performance of them.) 


A man who “ preached morality ”? was scarcely 
regarded as “‘ sound ”’ by thése whose lives were most 


unimpeachably moral. (What our fathers loved , 
were the deep and abiding principles which form the } 


only substantial foundation of good living.) What 
they gave themselves to the study of was not so 
much the-flower-ef-piety,-or-even the fruit of good 
works, as the seed of principle, the root of doctrine, 
fro anes spring both flower and fruit.) 

(At the same time it cannot be denied that ee 
study of the seed was too microscopical, and their 
digging among the roots sometimes retarded the 
harvest. And so a reaction came; and, like most 
reactions, it carried men to an opposite extreme. 
“We have had enough of doctrine,” they cried. 
“What we want is something practical.” But 
already another reaction is setting in. It is not so 
violent as the first. ‘There need be no fear that it 
will carry us back to where our forefathers were. 
What thoughtful men are insisting upon is this, 
that the one eternal thing in God’s universe is truth, 
that nothing less solid than principle can bear the 
weight of life. What is being every day more fully 
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realised, by the comparatively few who do their 
own thinking, is this, that certainty of belief is the 
sheet-anchor of character, that only after a man 
has “taken his stand” can he go forward, that 
faithfulness to first principles is essential to effective 
progress. ) The old prophet was right in his para- 
doxical counsel and promise: ‘‘ Stand in the ways 
and see, and ask for the old paths, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.” If you would 
reach rest you must walk; if you would walk aright 
you must first stand still. 

2. But, @n the other hand, it is none the less 
true that gefiuine progress involves the leaving of 
first principles. ) “The principles of the oracles of 
God” cannot mean all that the oracles of God 
contain. (He who abides by the foundation will 
never complete his walls. ‘The man who spends his 
life squaring and plumbing his foundation, or 
sitting admiring its strength and fair proportions, 
will never cover himself with a roof. A city of 
foundation-stones, however well and truly laid, is 
nothing but a desert after all. He who would 
reach the copestone must leave the foundation 

Yes, thereis sound commonsense in the contention 
that A man cannet~liveyon—seeds”and roots. He 
cannot shelter and protect himself, and have'all the 
comfort and joy of home, if all he has is a foundation. 
The Christian life must have more than “ elements ”’ 
to sustain ity) No robust Christian character was 
ever produced by mere evangelistic appeals. Yet 
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how many undoubted Christians there are who have 
a most voracious appetite for this sort of food ! 
Their spiritual digestion seems to be too weak to 
assimilate anything but the simplest milk-diet of 
doctrine. Consecutive exposition is a weariness to 
them. Such presentation of the truth as delighted 
the brawny saints of other days, whose lives 
have given our land such a high place among 
the Christian nations, has no attraction for them. 
They refuse to “ leave the principles of the doctrine 


of Christ.” 

An the region of the severely practical also, true 
progress involves the leaving of first principles. 
The foundation principle of conduct is duty; but 
the man who thinks of nothing but duty is morally 
a babe. As ethical development advances the sense 
of duty diminishes. The principle is not abandoned, 
but it is built upon, and so left behind. This truth 
was apparent even to pagan Pythagoras, who said to 
his disciples, ‘‘ Choose that form of life which is 
most excellent, and use will render it most 
delightful.” He whose meat and drink was to do 
the will of His Father thought nothing of duty. 
It was a term which, so far as our record informs us, 
only once fell from His lips. They who had served 
their Master perfectly were commanded to speak in 
humble disparagement of their service: ‘‘ We are 
unprofitable servants ; we have done that which it 
was our duty to do.” Let us aspire to this higher 
level of Christian living, and rise to that which is 
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not so much a principle as a grace, a master- 
passion. For only he who has left the principles, 
and become possessed by the passion, can go on 
unto perfection. 

3% (Yet in all this there is no minimising of the 
importance, the enduring and perpetual value, of 
first principles. For this advance from_ first 
principles strengthens our grasp of them. ) The 
man who continually harps on repentance and faith 
does not fully understand the tune he plays. (] He 
knows best what pe ree means who has gone 
from it to “new obedience ”—not the obedience of 
* the reformed criminal, but of the loving-son. When 
I want to learn the nature of faith I go to the man 
who can tell me something of holiness. He is th 
most expert sower who has reaped many a harvest. ) 
It is the man with full barns who is the most reliable 
authority on seeds. (It is the man who has lived the 
most saintly life, who has walked in closest communion 
with God, and most in the company of Christ— 
it is that man who can tell me best what “the 
gospel” is.\ It is the man who is not merely 
familiar with the phraseology of a creed, but who has 
shot it in and out through the warp of personal 
character, who is the best and most convincing 
— albeit he is commonly the least dogmatic 
of men. ( It isnot the man who can state principles 
most glibly, but he who has lived them most 
consistently, who has the firmest grasp of them. 
To know my duty I enquire of one who has risen 
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above the thought of duty, I study the life of him 
who loves. Where is the fullest knowledge of first 
principles to be found? Among those who, like 
the Captain of their salvation, have been made 
perfect through suffering. ) Who are they who 
have the widest and most accurate knowledge of 
faith? They who through faith and patience 
now inherit the promise. (Who can tell me 
most impressively the meaning of “coming to 
Jesus”? They who see His face, and His name 
is in their foreheads. He~who ie made most 
progress in apes experience has the firmest hold 
on first principles. } 

4. ‘Which leads up to this final thought, that 
first principles have infinite issues. Perfection is 
the only legitimate goal of the Christian life. ‘“‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” He who is not making for 
perfection has not yet reached a working knowledge 
of “ the principles of the doctrine of Christ.” No 
genuine disciple can be content with spiritual 
mediocrity. No man can start on the Christian 
race without becoming increasingly anxious to reach 
the goal. If you would know whether you have, — 
entered the race,ask yourself whether or not-you-are | ‘ 
running:~ts. there 5 eae and-ever a Divine voice 
sounding in your soul, urging you forward? If 
you are conscious of the call you may be assured 
that the Divine strength will be made perfect in 
your weakness, and that “ He who hath begun a 
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good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” 


On, then, to perfection ! 
Truth is infinite ! 
Be not babes, with milk content, 
Take the strong meat that is meant 
For the man of might. 


Lay no more foundations ; 
Seek the higher faith, 

And a larger life to know. 

For the soul that does not grow 
Is not far from death! 


— 
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Honourable Unpopularity 
' “Worthy to suffer shame for His name.”—Acts v. 41. 


THERE are those who say that the heroic note has 
died out of Christianity. The assertion is very far 
from the truth. There is as much Christian heroism 
to-day as ever there was ; perhaps, indeed, there is 
more. But those who speak of Christianity as being 
less heroic to-day than in former times, in certain 
directions at all events, have little difficulty in making 
out a fairly plausible case. They begin, however, 
by confounding things that differ. Christianity 
and the visible Church are not convertible terms. 
Christianity does not mean the Church ; the Church 
has no monopoly of Christianity. And, after all, 
there is nothing more unprofitable than this vague 
talk about “modern Christianity.” Let us get 
down to what is practical, personal to ourselves. 
Let each of us ask himself, ‘“‘ What about my own 
heroism ? Am I bearing the courageous testimony 
I ought to bear, and showing a willingness even to 
suffer for His name?” 

We have reason to be proud of our ancestry. 
Whether our fathers were right or wrong, no man — 
will deny that they were heroes. The very hair- 
splitting that characterised many of their discussions, 
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and their frequent refusal to recognise the distinction 
between essentials and non-essentials ; the divisions 
and sub-divisions that made them the laughing-stock 
of eighteenth century ‘‘ moderatism ”’—all that 
was evidence of their heroic though sometimes 
narrow-minded devotion to what they conceived 
to be the truth of God. We cannot read their 
historic deliverances without feeling that there was 
in those men a strange combination of blindness 
and clearness of vision. But this fact stands out, 
that often the men of clearest vision were in the 
smallest minority. 

Now while it has been said, and with wisdom, 
that the time has come to give less emphasis to the 
things that divide, and to set the accent upon things 
which are no longer matters of controversy, there 
never was more need than there is to-day for earnest 
protest on the part of Christian men against that 
which is undoubtedly evil. That protest cannot 
be made without incurring hostility, which may 
lead to unpopularity, and even persecution. And 
before the conscience of the Church can be aroused, 
before the Christian community can be induced to 
utter a united and effective protest, individuals 
must be ready to step out into the open, and draw 
the fire of the enemy upon themselves; and not 
only the fire of the enemy, but the reproaches of 
their brethren. But if our hearts are moved by 
devotion to Him who has saved us, and if we fully 
recognise the fact that He has saved us in order that 
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we may be the instruments in His hands for the 
salvation of others, then we shall welcome the 
opportunity of doing the unpopular thing. The 
winner of the Victoria Cross is the man who has 
done what none of those about him dared to do. 
And the Victoria Cross of the Kingdom of God is 
for the man who does Christ’s behest in circumstances 
the most difficult ; it may be by moving ahead of 
the public opinion of his day, acting in Opposition 
to the views of some of the best men of his day, 
incurring the hostility even of genuine saints who 
have failed to see as he has seen. In looking back 
upon the early Damascus days of his Christian career, 
Paul’s high claim was that he had been “not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 'To be obedient 
to that vision, to “follow the gleam,” meant severance 
from some of his dearest friends ; and to a clear-eyed 
lover of truth and righteousness there is no higher 
price he can be called to pay. 

Of course there is no inherent honour in being 
unpopular. Other things being equal, a man ought 
to strive to be popular, and to maintain his 
popularity ; but only from a desire to preserve and 
enhance his usefulness, his influence for good. But 
the Christian man whom no one finds any fault 
with had better examine himself as to his devotion 
to the Master. The man who is entirely popular, 
and who escapes the shafts of criticism, has reason 
to ponder well these Apostolic dicta: ‘“ He that will 
live godly in the world shall suffer persecution ”’; 
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and, “If I then please men I am no longer the 
servant of Christ.” For while there is no honour 
in unpopularity itself, there is the highest honour 
in sacrificing one’s popularity that the cause of 
Christ, which is the cause of humanity, may be 
advanced. 

That is an honour which faithful souls in all ages 
have coveted. They have deemed it a distinction 
higher than a world-wide reputation for wisdom. 
The names that stand highest to-day, and blaze 
with a celestial glory upon the Church’s roll of 
honour, are the names of those who were regarded 
by their contemporaries as barely sane. And the 
long procession of those Christian maniacs is led by 
One who Himself wore a crown of thorns, and of 
whom the politicians and theologians of His day 
said that He had a devil, and was mad. You know 
the names of some of those madmen who deliberately 
sacrificed the good opinion of some of the best men 
of their day: ‘‘ Athanasius against the world ” ; 
“Luther: ‘I can do no other, so help me God!’” 
There is John Knox, and Andrew Melville, and 
Henderson, and Guthrie. There walks John Brown, 
of Priesthill ; and behind him another John Brown, 
the chief antagonist of American slavery, whose 
“soul is marching on!” And there are the early 
pioneers of the temperance reformation, men whom 
synods and assemblies denounced, and who in an 
earlier age would have been drawn and quartered, 
or burned at the stake. Who are the men whose 
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memory is most highly honoured to-day, but the 
men whom their own generations failed to appreciate, 
and who waged their unpopular warfare in poverty 
and obscurity? These are they of whom the world 
was not worthy. These are they who were counted 
worthy of higher honour than the monarchs of the 
world have in their gift, being “‘ counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His name.” 

What we need to-day is not so much eloquent 
advocates as fearless witnesses, brave men and 
women of the rank and file. Time was when the 
power of the pulpit was the Church’s most valuable 
asset. ‘That time has gone ; perhaps never to return. 
What we rely on now is the power of the pew, as 
expressed in the polling-booth, and exerted in 
personal influence. What is wanted to-day is the 
leavening of public opinion with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ ; and, above all, the development of a holy 
indignation, within the ranks of the Church itself, 
against everything that hinders the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. Said a friend to me during one 
of the long periods of inactivity at the front, 
“‘ Britain is not yet angry enough to win the war!” 
That is true of the warfare against all that is evil in 
our social life. Not till the disciples of Christ 
realise the seriousness of the situation, the significance 
of the crisis, will the forces of iniquity be vanquished. 
Not till men and women who have named the name 
of Christ are fired with ardour, seized with a holy 
frenzy that shall make them indifferent to personal 
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obloquy, will the victory be achieved. That is 
what we need to-day ; and that is what the world 
expects of us. Were there to come to all the 
disciples of Christ a realisation of the meaning of 
Bethlehem, and Gethsemane, and Calvary, we 
should soon see the initiation of such a crusade as 
would fill angels with joy and devils with dismay, 
and evils which we have almost come to regard as 
irremovable would melt like morning mists before 
the rising sun ! 
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Martyrs unto Christ 
“Ve shall be witnesses unto Me.”—A cts 7. 8. 


Ir is well to get back to the beginnings of things. 
That is where we learn most clearly, unmistakably, 
impressively, the fundamental principles of the 
thing we desire to understand. The meaning of 
Christianity can be discovered only by going back 
to its beginning. If we would know what it really 
is, the ideas that lie at the foundation of our most 
holy faith, the true basis of the things that are 
most surely believed among us, we must get back 
to Christ, and hear again the words He spake to His 
first followers. We must look at the original 
commission which He gave to the Church. 

And it is at the feet of the Master that we shall 
be able to learn, not only the principles on which 
the Kingdom of God is founded, but the principles 
which ought to inspire and regulate all efforts for 
its extension. “ My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would My servants fight,” said Jesus ; and that 
utterance finds echo in Paul’s declaration, “‘ The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” And here 
is the positive interpretation of such negative 
statements, “‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto Me, in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judza, and unto the uttermost 
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weapon which our Lord, appointed for the conquest 
of the world. It was the only weapon the Apostles 
used, and which achieved success in the earliest, 
purest, strongest, most aggressive and most 
expansive period of the Church’s history. It was 
not logical argument, neither was it impassioned or 
persuasive oratory, that “ turned the world upside 
down.” ) As W. T. Stead put it, “it was a story 
that changed the world.” 

( The word rendered “witness” in our New 
Testament is the Greek word “ martyr,”” which we 
have lifted unaltered into ewr English voeabulary. 
voor The term originally meant one who testifies ; and it 
was natural that in times of persecution it should 
come to mean one who suffered for his testimony. 
After all, there is no moral difference between a 
man who dies for testifying and another who 
testifies in defiance of death. When a man enlists 
for the defence of his country, he there and then 
gives his life; he is no more a patriot because he 
falls, no less a patriot because he lives to share in 
the final triumph.) No man is called nowadays, in 
the land in which we live, to face stake or gallows in 
bearing his Christian testimony. But a martyr still 
means one who is prepared to bear his testimony 
irrespective of what the consequences to himself 
may be. And in this sense we may regard these 
words of Jesus as addressed to all His followers 
to-day, “ Ye shall be martyrs unto Me.” 
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Now the first and most obvious essential of 
martyrdom is vision. Hearsay is never listened to in 
a court of law. Second-hand evidence is of no value 
whatever. To give a certificate of character to a 
person of whom I know nothing, except on the 
testimony of another, is immoral. To make any 
sort of religious profession without the religious 
experience which it expresses is hypocrisy. To 
bear witness to a Christ whom I do not know is 
presumptuous folly. That was what made the 
testimony of the Apostles so valuable, they had seen 
the Lord. All their preaching was simply testifying 
to the great facts of His birth, and teaching, and 
miracles, and death, and especially of His resurrection. 
And if we cannot bear personal testimony to these 
things from our own experience, we can at least 
have truer and clearer vision of Him than the crowds 
that followed Him about for loaves and fishes, or 
the Sadducees who hounded Him to death. It has 
been said with some truth that the great lack in 
much of the preaching of the day is the silence of 
this note of personal testimony: ‘“ We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 

_ But an equally essential element in Christian 
witness-bearing is the conscious possession of Christ’s 
commission. He recognises the testimony of no 
man whom He has not called. ‘Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me.’ But indeed it may be said 
that no man ever has granted to him the vision of 
Christ without at the same time receiving His 
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commission. ‘The vision itself is a commission, and 
as such cannot be ignored. “We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
Without the vision there can be no commission ; 
he who fails to follow the commission is ‘disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” The vision sets the 
genuine disciple aflame. He passes through the 
experience of the Psalmist : “ My heart was hot 
within me. While I was musing the fire burned. 
Then spake I with my tongue.” It was in the 
hearing of His commissioned martyrs that the 
Master said, ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” 

It has been estimated that at the end of the 
eighteenth century thenumber of professed Christians 
in the world was only double what it was at the end 
of the third century. During the first three 
centuries, that period of marvellous numerical 
expansion, the Church was handicapped by poverty 
and persecution, with little social influence; for 
“not many noble were called.” She had no mag- 
nificent shrines, and was altogether overshadowed 
by a powerful and sumptuous paganism. What was 
the secret of her expansion? How is Socialism 
increasing to-day in numbers and influence? It has 
no cathedrals. Its assemblies are small, and held 
mostly in back streets and alleys. It is spreading 
precisely as Christianity spread in the early centuries. 
It is mainly by personal intercourse. The Socialist 
is usually an enthusiast. He cannot be silent. He 
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must speak, whatever the result may be to himself. 
As the apprentice plumber heats the bolt, while the 
journeyman is fixing the joint, the man pours what 
he believes to be the glad tidings into the receptive 
mind of the boy, and kindles in his heart the flame 
of enthusiasm from his own. In the early Church 
there was no preaching in the modern sense. When 
we are told that “ they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word,” that means 
that, like Anna, they ‘‘ spake of Him ” to all who 
would listen. 

In the final analysis of martyrdom we shall 
find that it cannot be acceptable and effective 
without devotion. For, after all,.motive is the test 
of martyrdom. We know from the writings of the 
Fathers that there were many in the early church 
who cast away their lives in the arena, who actually 
went and thrust their testimony on the authorities 
that they might be thrown to the lions, moved by 
an unworthy ambition to live as martyrs in the 
memory of the Church. Evenin the Apostolic age 
there were those who were ready to “ seal their 
testimony with their blood” from motives which 
did them little credit. For such spurious martyrs 
Paul had nothing but contempt. ‘“ Though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 

But, on the other hand, a man is not a true 
martyr if he fears the consequences of his testifying. 
Persecution is not much to be feared nowadays by 
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the man who makes a modest but frank Christian 
profession. It is the “lisping, stammering tongue” 
that the world sneers at. What the modern martyr 
has to reckon with is a genial assumption that he is 
a hypocrite, or a fool. No man will ever seek to 
knock him down, or duck him in the river, or 
maliciously injure him in any way for saying that he is 
a Christian. The young man or woman who testifies 
for Christ in shop or warehouse may not be made a 
laughing-stock, but a wink is sometimes harder to 
bear than a blow. Nothing can ever relieve the 
situation but the living of a consistent life. Then 
comes the rich reward of devotion to Jesus Christ. 

For indeed the “ martyr unto Christ ” needs 
not to wait for his crown. It comes in the life 
that now is, to the man who has been faithful to 
his convictions, faithful to what he believed to be. 
the call and command of God. The man who, in 
good report and evil report, is loyal to Christ, is, 
as a rule, crowned by his fellows. And if the diadem 
of the world’s approbation may never be his, he will 
have the richer coronation, the testimony of a good 
conscience, the assurance of His approval whose he 
is and whom he serves. And the true martyr, the 
man of vision, the man who has heard the voice, the 
man who is wholly devoted to Jesus Christ, is the 
man who cares least for the world’s applause. He 
can afford to live unrecognised, rejoicing that 
his name is written in heaven. 
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Esau’s Profanity 


“Any . . . profane person, as Esau.”—Heb. xii. 16. 


Note how Bible characters fall into antagonistic 
pairs: as Cain and Abel, Abraham and Lot, Saul 
and David. Each of each pair is the representative 
of a distinct type, the good and the evil being 
brought into sharp and striking contrast. There is 
no contrast more sharp, none more instructive, 
than that drawn between Jacob and Esau. They 
were born together; yet in their twin birth the 
natural precedence fell to Esau, while the Divine 
election was granted to Jacob. Esau was the 
favourite of his father, Jacob of his mother, who set 
herself to accomplish his aggrandisement. The 
paternal benediction, which in ordinary course 
would have gone to Esau, was secured by Jacob, first 
by purchase, and afterwards by strategy. In all the 
intercourse of the two brothers, in interviews 
separated by intervals of many years, the contrast 
of character is set forth with startling distinctness, 
as we are permitted almost to look into their inmost 
souls. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of Esau as a “ profane person.” We have no 
evidence whatever, nor any hint that would lead 
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us to infer, that Esau was a profane person in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use the term. It is a 
term that has changed its meaning since our venerable 
English version was made; yet it is noteworthy 
that the Revisers have not altered the translation 
here. For really there is no other term which so 
well describes the character of Esau. ‘To be profane 
was to be outside the fane; not necessarily in 
antagonism to it, but living one’s life apart from it. 
It did not always mean unholy, but simply non- 
sacred. This earlier significance is preserved in 
the distinction still drawn between sacred and 
profane history. But usually it meant what we now 
speak of as secular, in the sense of being, if not 
antagonistic, at least indifferent to the claims of 
religion. Profane speech meant the speech of those 
who made light of sacred things. A profane person 
was one who lived entirely for the things that are 
seen, and took no account of spiritual realities. 
Now it has become more than permissible to 
criticise the Divine selection of Jacob, and to set 
Esau upon a pinnacle of excellence as the nobler 
character of the two. Nothing need be said of the 
essential profanity of sitting in judgment upon God’s 
choice, and of such a defence of the man whom He 
rejected. You are at perfect liberty, indeed it is a 
moral duty, to condemn Jacob’s selfish duplicity, 
to call it by the hardest of names—abominable 
unbrotherly meanness, if you will. And, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why we should 
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withhold that praise which is due to the magnanimity 
of Esau. But after we have so dealt with the 
surface of things, let us penetrate beneath, and seek 
to discover the deeper and more essential difference 
between these two brothers. We find it in this 
description of Esau: he was a profane person. 
“Frank and manly, affectionate and impulsively 
generous, naturally lovable, and exhibiting materials 
out of which a fine character might have been 
developed,” he was nevertheless a man of weak 
religious instincts, and with no spiritual aspirations 
whatever. He is ruled by appetite, and ignores the 
demands of principle. And so there is discernible 
in him no sign of that moral advancement which 
transformed his brother, originally a much less 
attractive character, from Jacob, the “‘supplanter,” 
into Israel, “‘ a prince with God.” 

What this New Testament writer condemns, as 
the outstanding example of Esau’s profanity, is his 
parting with his “ birthright’ for a “ morsel of 
meat.” Bearin mind that the birthright which he 
sold was not the right of primogeniture, by which 
the eldest son inherited the property of his father. 
Jacob relinquished that when he fled from the face 
of Esau; and doubtless Esau stepped into the 
inheritance on his father’s death. The birthright 
was a spiritual inheritance, bestowed through the 
fathers’ dying benediction. Abraham had bestowed 
it on Isaac, to the rejection of Ishmael; and now 
it was Isaac’s intention to bestow it on Esau. So 
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far as we are able to read between the lines, it was 
regarded by Esau as a guarantee of worldly success, 
while by Jacob it was valued as the charter of the 
covenant. And so, when Esau’s hour of straitness 
came, and he threw himself down at the tent-door, 
weary and famished from the chase, his profane 
spirit cried out for instant satisfaction of his hunger, 
in preference to a prospective benefit attaching to a 
mystical benediction. Has this spirit died out? 
Perhaps there never was so much of it in the world 
as there is to-day. Let us hear how it expresses 
itself in terms of that proverbial philosophy which 
sO many accept without question for the regulation 
of their lives. | 

For example: “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” Is it? Not always. It 
depends on the value of the bird in hand, as compared 
with those in the bush. And it depends on the 
bush. If it be the bush that burned and was not 
consumed, the bush that blazed yet remained green, 
“ardens sed virens,” then—well, better a wren in 
God’s bush than all the eagles you can have in hand ! 
And you are a profane person if you deny it. 
“ Religion is all very well,” you say, “ but business 
is business.” Sir, that is downright profanity. 
“You would not have me lose my situation rather 
than tell a lie?” That is a profane question. By 
losing materially you will gain morally. Better far 
to lay up treasure in heaven. It will pay you 
infinitely well in the longrun. And if you smile 
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at such a suggestion, and brush it contemptuously 
aside, I pity you as the victim of most. suicidal 
folly, a “‘ profane person, as Esau, who for a morsel 
of meat sold his birthright.” 

Here is another utterance of proverbial philo- 
sophy which may be none the less profane because 
it has something of a sacred sound: “God helps 
those who help themselves.” The truth of that 
statement, rightly applied, is undeniable. But 
how often is it the utterance of a profane spirit ! 
“You talk to me of supplicating the Divine 
assistance ? ‘God helps those who help them- 
selves.’”” That is profanity. It conveys a doubt 
of the value, or even of the reality, of God’s help. 
It is, as often as not, the cynical expression of an 
impious determination to seize advantage in 
defiance of all moral considerations. The best 
meaning that can be attached to the proverb is this, 
that self-help is in itself sufficient to secure the help 
of God. But is that so? Nay, verily ; it is a 
profane assertion. The help of God is to be had 
only in the way of God’s appointment. 

There is a spirit abroad which names the name 
of God, while actually ignoring Him. It performs 
religious acts, as doubtless Esau sacrificed to the 
God of his fathers, but it is not a religious spirit. 
I do not ask you what hold you have upon your 
creed; the important question is as to the hold 
your creed has upon you. Does your faith in God 
dominate your life? Do you breathe the spirit of 
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your godly forefathers, who were willing to cast 
all their worldly prospects to the winds, ready even 
to give themselves over to the pillory and the 
stocks, to boot and thumbscrew, to the block, the 
gallows, and the stake, rather than forfeit their 
spiritual birthright? Seek to rise to the nobility 
of your ancestors. Let no mess of pottage, however 
toothsome, however satisfying at the moment, 
tempt you to despise what they valued above all 
worldly wealth. 

But the sacrifice of the paternal blessing was not 
Esau’s greatest loss. His most melancholy loss was 
in himself. Twenty years afterwards we find him 
no longer coveting the blessing. As one writer has 
put it, I believe not unjustly, “His later pacification, 
the direct outcome of an affectionate impulse, was 
probably due also to the conviction that the captain 
of a host of four hundred men had, after all, lost 
nothing through being supplanted by one whom 
the coveted blessing had made only a successful 
cattle-breeder.”” You see where Esau’s greatest 
loss was? His misconception of the value of the 
blessing of God deepened with the years. And now 
that he is a prosperous man in middle life, more 
prosperous, according to his war-like estimate, than 
Jacob himself, he thinks no more of the old 
quarrel between them, perhaps laughs at the 
recollection. 

Young man, I do not say to you that without 
God’s blessing you cannot prosper in business. You 
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may make your fortune more rapidly by ignoring 
the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount. But 
your unblest success will only develop within you 
that profane spirit which your conscience has not 
yet ceased to condemn. The time may come when 
you will not shrink from communicating that spirit 
to others ; when you will say to the young men of 
your later life, perhaps to your own sons, “I once 
believed in prayer, and in what is called the blessing 
of God ; but I find that a man can rise in the world 
by his own unaided effort. ‘God helps those who 
help themselves.’ ”” Do you think yourself incapable 
of reaching such a depth of profanity? ‘Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” ‘“‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
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Seeing the Invisible 


“Eye hath not seen . . .; but God hath revealed.” 
F Cor tt.°. 


Wueruer Henry Drummond’s once famous book, 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, be mainly true 
or mainly false, certainly Christian thought is 
indebted beyond calculation to the suggestion of 
the title. Yet, after all, it was no new suggestion. 
It was not new even when put forward by Butler 
in his immortal Analogy. There is more than an 
adumbration of the fascinating theory in the letters 
of the Apostle Paul, the parables of Jesus, and even 
in the Psalter and the book of Job. It may be that 
Drummond pushed the idea too far, and that 
Butler’s position is the saner and safer of the two. 
But whether there be identity of law in the natural 
and spiritual spheres; or whether there be only a 
“pre-concerted harmony,” upon which analogy 
is based; or whether, again, the phenomena of 
nature may only be legitimately used as affording 
plentiful illustration of the supernatural, it remains 
that these phenomena ought ever to be regarded 
devoutly, as shadowing forth the spiritual and 
transcendent. 
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Take, for example, one of the most interesting 
discoveries in the whole romantic history of scientific 
research. The story of the “x-rays” is rich in 
spiritual suggestion. Whether Réntgen’s discovery 
provides a true analogy or only a forceful illustra- 
tion, it undoubtedly emphasises this utterance of 
Apostolic mysticism, “‘Eye hath not seen . . 
the things that God hath prepared for them that 
love Him; But God hath revealed them unto us 
by His Spirte: For the Spirit ete all things, 
even the deep things of God.” 

Not only the fact itself, but the circumstances 
of its discovery, suggest (this truth, that new 
conditions may give visibility to the unseen. If Pe. 
take a coin and place itina closed book, itimmediately 
becomes invisible. But shut out the light by which 
we usually see, bring into requisition the electric 
coil, the Crooke’s tube, the fluorescent plate, and 
immediately the book, though-it~be~of~a thousand 
pages, becomes transparent, and the dark shadow of 
the coin appears upon the sensitive film. The 
bullet that found its billet can now be accurately 
located, and easily extracted without the experi- 
mental probing of the wound. And what were the 
new conditions which rendered visible that which 
before could not be seen? They were two. 

In the first place, there was the operation of a 
new force, what has not inaptly been called the 
“ new light.” And yet it is not new. Nothing in 
nature isnew. Magnetism is older than the magnet 
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as—we—know~it. -Electricity...is--older~than the 
telegraph:-And_ even as electricity is as oldas- 
lightning, if..not_older;~so ‘the Réntgen rays are 
as old as the oldest of the suns. They have 
been streaming throughout creation since ‘‘ the 
beginning.” And so spiritual illumination is no 
new thing in God’s universe. Conversion-is-not-an 
American invention. Revival is-older than-Moody, 
or. Brownlow. .North,-or George Whitefield. Men 
are seeing to-day what before they failed to perceive, 
not because there was no light, but because the light 
had .never before fallen upon them. The Divine 
has manifested itself in their human lives ;} they 
have been enlightened by the Spirit of truth, and 
have felt, as never before, the powers of the world 
to come. 

But the other condition of enlightenment is no 
less necessary. ‘There must not only be the presence 
of a new power, but the imparting of a new sense. 
It js a remarkable fact that the apparatus by\ which 
this\ marvellous discovery was made was not new. 
It was being used for another purpose, and Réntgen’s 
disc very was, like many others of equal importance, 
the result of accident. . One day, while e conducting 
his experiments in the dark-room, it happened that 
a sensitive plate was lying near, aide reach of the 
invisible rays, the existence,yof which had formerly 
only been guessed at. After~the particular 
experiment in which he was engaged was completed, 
tthe professor observed some strange marks on the 
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sensitive plate lying—by--chance-in--a~favourable 
position, and which had not been exposed to ordinary 
light. Working upon this initial find, he was able, 
after much anxious experiment, to prepare plates 
entirely sensitive to the rays which should ever 
after-bear his name. The fluorescent plate glows 
with a brilliancy produced by a light which eye 
hath not seen, a light which lies somewhere outside 
of the spectrum, away from the ordinary vision of 
mankind. ae 

Evefi-so-is-it in the spiritual sphere; the same 
natural law obtains. In vain God’s light shines 
upon a man if he be not prepared to receive it. 
These rays, the marvellous potency of which has 
been so recently discovered, have fallen for countless 
millenniums on every conceivable variety of 
substance ; but not till the surface of that sheet of 
glass\was suitably prepared, properly sensitised, did 
the image of the unseen appear. Gould-parable-be 
plainer? “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually eal eYe 
have an unction—an anointing—from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things.” “If our gospel be hid, 
it is hid to them that believe not.” “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

There are different degrees of sensitiveness. 
Some; creatures are so dull of :seeing that they can 
tell only the difference between the most brilliant 
sunshine and the comparative darkness in which they 
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spend their lives. At the other extremity of the 
scale are those who see that which to the mass of 
men and animals remains unseen. Most sensitive 
of all, there is the fluorescent plate, which can shadow 
forth the invisible. And so in like manner there 
are well-marked degrees of moral and _ spiritual 
sensitiveness. At the one end of the scale we have 
the man who has the dimmest practical perception 
of spiritual things. He may be a deeply-read 
theologian, but his spiritual vision is weak. But— 
passing all the intermediate degrees of spiritual 
sensitiveness—we come to the opposite limit, to the 
man of insight into Divine mysteries, the genuine 
mystic. Adreamer? Nay, verily, but a man more 
wide awake than his fellows. He is a visionary, if 
you will; a man of vision. He is a seer; a man 
who sees as other men see not. To him there has 
come a new light, and a new sensitiveness. With - 
him faith can almost be said to have ended in sight ; 
for it has become the very substance of things hoped 
for, the incontrovertible evidence of things not seen. 

Surely there is no higher ambition a man can 
cherish than to come into possession of this super- 
natural sensitiveness to spiritual impressions, this 
fluorescence of soul that shall respond to the other- 
wise invisible rays of God’s finer light! Had we 
bestowed upon us this faculty we should live as in a 
new and higher world, and men would take 
knowledge of us that we were indeed the children 
of light, illumined of God. And that invisible 
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light to which we had become sensitive would also 
become visible upon us, like the light that shone from 
the face of Moses as he came forth from the Divine 
presence. Then should we cease to regulate our 
conduct by the policy of men, and live by vision, 
as those who seek a country yet unseen, and who 
“endure as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
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“The pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before 
the altar.”,—Zech. xiv. 20. 


ZECHARIAH was among those who returned from 
the Babylonish captivity with Zerubbabel. He 
was of priestly descent; a fact which adds interest 
and significance to many of his utterances. Doubt- 
less his mind had been broadened by his residence 
among a foreign people, and under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit he had come to see things religious 
in a higher and more spiritual light than the 
generality of his countrymen. Had the liberal spirit 
of Zechariah gained and maintained ascendency in 
Israel, there never would have arisen that formalism 
of the scribes and Pharisees which our Lord so 
mercilessly denounced. 

These words, ‘Holiness unto the Lord,” printed 
in our English Bible in “full caps.,” have this 
special prominence given them because they are a 
transcript of the most sacred motto ever engraved 
by the hand of man. The inscription was on the 
gold plate that lay upon the front of the High 
Priest’s turban, bound thereon with ribbands of 
blue. It contained the Name which none but the 
High Priest was permitted to utter, and the correct 
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pronunciation of which has been lost. Tradition 
has it that no Israelite would venture to gaze upon 
that thrice-holy inscription. No one was allowed 
to copy it, under pain of death. When we bear 
all this in mind we can form some conception of the 
shock which this prediction of the prophet must 
have conveyed to those to whom it first came: 
“In that day shall there be upon the bells of the 
horses, ‘ Holiness unto the Lord.’” The mystic 
legend upon the High Priest’s forehead transferred 
to horses’ harness! ‘The bare suggestion must have 
savoured of most impious blasphemy. But this 
man goes further in his wild ravings. The golden 
vessels before the altar were holy in the highest. 
In them the sacred fire was carried, the water of 
purification, the oil of consecration, the blood of 
atonement. Away in one of the Temple outhouses 
you might have found other vessels, the coarse 
wooden or earthenware pots in which the rubbish 
and offal were carried forth, or which the Temple 
cleaners used in the performance of their menial 
duties. ‘‘ The day is coming,” cries the prophet, 
“‘when the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like 
the bowls before the altar.” It is as if one were to 
stand up before a Christian congregation to-day and 
declare that the difference between communion 
cups and scrubbing buckets should one day vanish. 
Zechariah in his enthusiasm goes even further than 
this: “‘ Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be ‘ Holiness unto the Lord.’ ”’ 
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extraordinary utterances? It goes without saying 
that he does not predict here any lowering of the 
dignity of the venerable, or the secularising of the 
sacred. There is in our day sufficient tendency 
in that direction to cause grave disquietude. One 
of the most ominous signs of our time is the decline 
of reverence. Let it be granted that to take the 
name of God in vain was never frowned upon in 
good society as itis to-day. ‘To use profane language 
is now voted bad form. No one calling himself a 
gentleman ever swears nowadays. Even in our 
slums one does not hear the foul language of even 
thirty or forty years ago. All that is gradually 
disappearing before the advance of education, and a 
spirit of refinement that is making itself felt even 
among the hooligans at our street-corner. But 
there is a sprightly glibness of utterance regarding 
sacred things that is a sure indication that the 
spirit of reverence is on the decline. There is no 
guarantee of morality without religion, there is no 
religion without worship, and worship cannot exist 
without reverence. Where it is absent there is the 
danger of losing that which gives highest value to 
human life, and sinking to the level of the intellectual 
brute. 

What the prophet speaks of is not a levelling 
down, but a levelling up. He does not dream of a 
day when the inscription would be obliterated from 
the priestly mitre. He does not predict that in 
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that golden age the bowls before the altar would be 
like the pots in Jerusalem. What he says is this, 
that the idea of sacredness shall be no longer confined 
to things officially used in the worship of God; 
that it will come to be seen that whatever is used 
in the service of God, used by men whose lives are, 
in their entirety, dedicated to Him, is holy. That 
inscription on the high priest’s frontlet meant that 
Israel, whose representative before God the High 
Priest was, was as a nation “holiness unto the 
Lord.” And if that sacredness was to be found 
only within the gates of the Temple, it was of little 
value. Only as it found expression in the life of the 
people could it be acceptable with God. The 
inscription on that golden plate was to be regarded 
if possible with greater veneration than ever; 
but upon every department of national activity, 
down to the tinkling bells on the necks of the horses, 
there was to be, as it were, the same inscription. 
The golden bowls before the altar were to be handled 
more reverently than ever; but it was to be borne 
in mind that the service of God is as sacred as His 
worship. He who performed the ordinary duties of 
life as unto God thereby made the very tools he handled 
holy. She who went about her humble toil in a 
prayerful spirit made the very stone quern with 
which she ground her handful of corn to be a veritable 
vessel of the Lord, even like one of the bowls before 


the altar ! 
All which leads forward to this final fact, that if 
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common things are not made sacred, sacred things 
become common. In spite of abounding hypocrisy, 
there is in the human heart a rooted antipathy to 
unreality in every form. And there is no religion 
so unreal as that which is confined to times and 
places, and which finds its only expression in formal 
acts of worship. There is no religion so unreal as 
that which bows its head at the communion table, 
but has no place at the receipt of custom ; which 
regards silver cups and flagons as exclusively the 
vessels of the Lord, and forgets that 
Who sweeps a room as for His laws 
Makes it and the action fine. 

And he who sees no sacredness in things secular is 
sure, sooner or later, to lose his perception of the 
true sacredness of the most sacred things. The 
religion that reverences the name of Christ, but 
makes no effort to walk daily in His footsteps, is a _ 
religion which is altogether unsubstantial, ‘‘ having 
a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 
It is a spurious spirituality that does not assert itself 
in the ordinary speech and action of everyday life. 
What we need in our time is a deeper reverence for 
the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s House, the word and 
worship of God. What is needed to-day is more 
of the prayerful spirit that leads a man to enter into 
his chamber and shut to the door, and commune with 
God in secret. What we need is a closer fellowship 
with Christ. But that much-needed revival of 
religion for which the best of men are praying will 
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not be divorced from common life. Let us beware 
of deprecating the emotional in religion. But it 
must be an emotion that does not exhaust itself in 
pious phrases, and in enthusiastic acts of worship, 
but impels to holy living. The man who is truly 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit will inscribe 
“* Holiness unto the Lord ” upon all the instruments 
of his daily calling. He will look upon his ordinary 
work as sacred, no less sacred than the work of the 
Christian minister. ‘The artisan’s wife, whose life 
is hid with Christ in God, will account her kitchen 
utensils as vessels of sacred service, and regard herself 
as no less serving God while going about the prosaic 
work to which He has called her than if she were 
preaching the gospel in the zenana. 

How much of comfort is there in this thought ! 
To most of us there comes little opportunity to 
handle what we have been trained to regard as 
sacred things. Our lives seem so secular that it is 
hard to maintain the flame of devotion. We live, 
so to speak, among horses’ harness, among pots and 
pans. What a consolation it is to know that these 
things may be as truly sacred as the bowls before 
the altar! What an inspiration lies in the assurance 


that 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God ! 
Let us be faithful in that which is little and 


mean, and we shall find that we have been but 
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preparing ourselves for that higher service which is 
without weariness, and without that carking care 
which furrows ule brow. “Though ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver, and her feathers with ; 
yellow gold!” 
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